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A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DESEOREGATION  COHTROVERSY  IN  BOSTON 


The  complete  version  of  this  paper  is  a  detailed  summary  of  efforts 
made  toward  the  desegregation  of  Boston  public  schools  since  the  early  '60s. 
It  develops  the  interaction  of  public  interest  groups,  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
State  and  Federal  courts.  It  attempts  to  pisjvide  a  sense  of  continuity  and 
relationship  between  the  divergent  forces  which  have  resulted  in  the  present 
desegregation  plan.  Because  the  chronology  is  relatively  lengthy,  only 
the  last  segment  is  presented  here,  accompanied  by  a  brief  condensation  of 
the  remainder.  The  paper  in  its  entirety  is  available  on  a  limited  basis 
on  request. 


I.   Summary  of  the  initial  segment  of  the  chronology. 

A,  Until  1971^  the  major  product  of  efforts  toward  desegregation  was 
the  passage  by  the  State  legislature  of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law. 
This  occurred  in  I965;  the  law  gave  the  State  Board  of  Education 
the  power  to  oversee  the  actions  of  local  school  departments  to 
ensure  that  progress  was  being  made  toward  racial  balance.  The 

law  also  gave  the  Board  authority  to  withhold  State  funds  from  school 
systems  that  did  not  comply  with  its  mandates.  However,  due  to 
uncertainty  concerning  the  exact  authority  granted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  to  delaying  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  no  progress  was  made  toward  racial  balance  in 
Boston. 

B.  In  1971  the  second  phase  of  desegregation  activity  began  when  the 
issues  reached  the  courts.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  dissat- 
isfied with  the  Boston  School  Committee's  plan  to  balance  Boston 
schools,  withheld  State  funds.  Thus  began  a  series  of  court  battles 
in  which  the  State  Board  tried  to  force  the  School  Committee  to 
prepare  an  adequate  racial  balance  plan  and  the  School  Committee 
tried  to  show  that  the  State  Board  was  acting  arbitrarily.  In  addition 
to  these  State  Court  cases,  the  NAACP  filed  a  discrimination  suit, 
Morgan  v.  Hennigan,  in  the  Federal  Court. 

As  a  result  of  litigation  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Boston  School  Committee,  the  "Jaffe  Hearings"  took  place  between 
March  20  and  May  3,  1973*  These  hearings  resulted  in  the  creation 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  a  racial  balance  plan  for  Boston. 
The  School  Committee  challenged  this  plan  in  court. 
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II.  The  chronology  hegiimlng  in  July  of  1973* 

On  July  2^,  1973 j  the  Boston  School  Committee  filed  a  suit  which 
challenged  the  legality  of  the  revised  State  Board  plan  which  had 
come  out  of  the  Jaffe  hearings.  The  wording  in  the  Committee's  argument 
was  directed  toward  the  areas  in  which  they  had  had  some  legal  success 
in  the  past. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  reviewed  the  case  between 
September  l8  and  October,  1973. 

On  October  2$,   the  Court  affirmed  the  State  Board's  "Opinion  and 
Order"  concerning  the  racial  balance  plan.   In  referring  to  its  February 
15^  1973^  decision  in  which  it  had  ordered  hearings,  the  Court  stated, 
"We,  thus,  envisioned  a  situation  in  which  both  sides  would  come 
forward  with  renewed  and  sincere  efforts  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the 
Statute  j/^the  Racial  Imbalance  Act/. • .'Unfortunately,  instead  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  hearings  in  this  spirit  the  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
rest  on  its  proposal  of  November  6,  1972,  and  has  confined  its  arguments 
before  the  hearing  examiner,  the  Board,  and  this  court  to  attacks  upon 
the  validity  of  the  Board  Plan  -id-thout  offering  initiatives  of  its  own. " 

The  report  of  the  decision,  written  by  Justice  Wilkins  went  on  to 
consider  each  of  the  Committee's  specific  arguments  separately. 

The  Committee  charged  that  the  Board  did  not  go  through  the  proper 
procedure  when  it  rejected,  for  the  second  time,  an  earlier  School 
Committee  plan.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  Jaffe  hearings  had  sufficiently 
reviewed  the  Fourth  Stage  Plan  and  "the  three-paged  addendum"  of 
November  6,  and  the  rejection  was  valid. 

The  Committee  further  argued  that  the  Board  plan  was  "defective  in 
several  respects".  First,  that  it  did  not  take  the  safety  of  the  child 
into  account  "on  an  equal  basis  with  relieving  imbalance".  Second, 
that  "it  provides  for  districts  which  are  overly  large  and  gerrymandered". 
And,  finally,  that  It  "fails  to  make  adequate  provision  for  various 
special  educational  programs  such  as  vocational  and  remedial  programs 
and  is  educationally  disruptive." 

In  reference  to  the  first  contention  the  court  stated:  "The  evidence 
concerning  safety  factors  before  the  Board,  the  hearing  examiner,  and 
the  designers  of  the  plan,  as  reflected  in  the  record,  was  ample." 

In  reference  to  the  second:  "It  is  plain  that  if  compactness  were 
the  primary  guide  these  proposed/  districts  would  be  far  from  ideal. 
We  believe,  however,  that  given  the  paramount  policy  of  the  statute, 
these  districts  are  not  unlawful  in  the  context  of  the  Boston  school 
system." 

In  reference  to  the  Committee's  final  charge  the  Court  stated 
rather  emphatically  that,  "No  where  in  the  statute  is  there  a  requirement 
that  a  racially  balanced  plan  must  totally  rewrite  the  educational 
program  of  a  school  system.  That  there  will  be  repercussions  of  the  plan 
on  matters  of  educational  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  such 
disruptions  are  not  immune  to  timely  and  intelligent  adjustment  by  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  has  no  where  demonstrated  that  the  Board 
Plan  and  quality  education  are  irreconcilable." 

The  Court  concluded  by  stating  "If  the  Committee  sincerely  desires 
the  correction  of  perceived  defects  its  task  is  not  one  of  litigation 
but  of  consultation  and  persuasion.  We  are  confident  that  cooperation 


■between  the  parties  woiild  bring  the  objectives  of  racial  balance  eLnd 
quality  education  closer  to  realization.   It  is  high  time  that  such 
cooperation  commence  without  the  delay  inherent  in  further  footless 
resort  to  the  Courts. 

"We  therefore  sustain  the  action  of  the  Board  and  note  particularly 
the  provisions  of  its  order  allowing  for  proposals  of  modification  by 
the  Committee  and  other  interested  groups.  The  time  remaining  before 
total  inrplementation  is  ample  for  the  solution  of  whatever  problems 
are  evident  in  the  Board  Plan.  If  the  Committee  fails  to  cooperate, 
the  Board  has  the  power  to  withhold  the  certification  of  State  aid 
for  the  Boston  schools,  and  to  notify  the  School  Building  Assistance 
Commission  to  withhold  approval  of  school  constructuion  projects." 

On  November  1^,  1973^  Assistant  Attorney  General  Walter  Mayo, 
Counsel  for  the  State  Board,  filed  a  request  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  for  a  formal  court  order  enforcing  its  October  29th  decision 
stating, "the  history  of  this  case  has  been  such  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  school  committee  will  not  comply  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  this 
court."  School  Committee  Attorney  James  D.  St.  Clair  asked  Justice 
Hennessy,  who  presided  at  the  hearing,  to  withhold  such  an  order  "to 
allow  time  for  the  Committee  and  the  state  board  technical  staffs  to 
work  out  details  in  implementing  the  plan." 

Judge  Hennessy  ordered  the  School  Committee  to  file  a  plan  "in 
line  with  the  state  plan"  by  December  11,  1973.   (Globe  Nov.  15,  at  3) 

On  December  11,  just  hours  before  tha  deadline  the  Boston  School 
Committee  voted  to  comply  with  Judge  Hennessy' s  order.  The  decision 
authorized  the  school  department  staff  to  release  a  large  amount  of 
technical  material  which  had  been  requested  by  the  State  Board. 

The  School  Committee  also  voted  to  appeal  the  October  29,  SJC 
decision  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  despite  attorney  James  St.  Clair's 
advice  that  "All  legal  avenues  had  been  exhausted."  St.  Clair  labeled 
the  appeal  "frivolous"  and  asserted  that  he  would  not  lend  his  name 
to  such  a  petition.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  filed  a  request  with 
the  city  to  initiate  an  appeal. 

On  December  26,  the  Board  rejected  as  insufficient  two  Committee 
proposals  which  had  been  submitted  with  the  technical  data  on  December 
11.  With  the  notice  of  rejection,  the  Board  outlined  the  specific 
areas  of  the  state  plan  that  required  School  Department  expansion  and 
clarification. 

On  January  4,  197^ ^  "tbe  Board  filed  a  petition  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  seeking  a  court  order  to  force  the  School  Committee  to 
comply  with  their  directives. 

At  the  January  9th  SJC  hearing,  a  School  Committee  legal  represent- 
ative testifies  that  the  delay  was  due  to  difficulties  in  compiling  the 
necessary  technical  information.  The  hearing  was  then  adjourned  until 
January  l6. 

On  January  1^,  the  School  Committee  voted  3  to  2  with  members 


Tiemey  and  Sullivan  dissenting,  to  submit  the  existing  school 
district  lines  to  the  State  Board  in  response  to  the  latter 's  demand 
for  "major  modifications". 

On  the  following  day.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Francis  J. 
Quirlco  listened  as  Board  counsel  Sandra  L.  Lynch  charged  that  the 
Committee's  vote  vas  "an  act  of  willful  non-compliance. .. ./which/ 
demonstrates  that  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  necessity  for 
a  court  order  to  force  the  Boston  committee  to  comply." 

School  Committee  attorney,  Stephen  H.  Olesky  argued  that  the 
committee  was  "trying  to  save  stress  and  needless  chaos"  by  waiting 
until  it  had  the  latest  school  racial  census  figures  Isefore  submitting 
definite  plans  for  realigning  school  populations.  Olesky  said  the 
data  woxild  probably  be  available  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

"The  School  Committee's  string  ran  out  yesterday".  Justice  Quirlco 
said.   "This  Court  is  not  waiting  any  longer." 

The  Judge  ordered  the  Committee  to  submit  the  required  information 
by  January  21. 

On  January  21,  two  hours  before  Justice  Quirlco 's  deadline,  the 
School  Committee  voted  unanimously  to  comply  ("under  duress")  with  the 
court  order  and  submitted  a  26  page  document  prepared  by  the  Educational 
Planning  Center,  outillnti  g  several  possible  options  for  redistributing. 
The  Committee  did  not,  however,  indicate  which  option  they  preferred. 

On  January  28,  after  having  reviewed  the  proposals,  the  State 
Board  accepted  some  and  totally  rejected  others.  The  Board  informed 
the  School  Committee  of  its  decision  and  requested  that  the  Committee 
supply  additional  information  on  the  acceptable  options  and  indicate 
their  preference.  Committee  member  Kathleen  Sullivan  asked  the  Board 
to  conduct  public  hearings  to  modify  the  state  plan  adding  that  she 
was  aware  that  the  state  had  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so,  and  that  she 
regretted  that  the  School  Committee  had  waited  until  the  last  minute  to 
comply. 

On  January  31 j  Committee  member  Sullivan  stated,  "Boston  parents 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  school  racial  balance  plan  will  really 
go  into  effect  this  September."  She  said  that  several  parents  had 
made  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  state  plan  and  she  was  willing  to 
carry  them  herself  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  if  the  majority  of 
the  School  Committee  refused  to  recommend  modifications. 

On  February  6,  Mayor  White  informed  the  School  Committee  that  the 
City  would  finance  a  Supreme  Court  Appeal  of  theSJC's  October  29,  1973 
decision  ordering  the  iinplementatlon  of  the  state  racial  imbalance  plan. 

The  announcement  stated,  "I  believe,  and  still  believe,  that  such 
an  appeal  has  no  chance  for  success.  Many  people  from  various  sections 
of  the  city  have  urged  me  nevertheless  that  such  an  appeal  should  be 
taken.  I  therefore  notify  you  that  if  you  engage  an  attorney  willing 
to  undertake  such  an  appeal  I  will  approve  the  expenditure  reasonably 
necessary  therefore." 

The  School  Committee  immediately  dispatched  a  telegram  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  requesting  a  60  day  delay  in  filing  an  appeal. 
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On  February  12 >  the  School  Committee  opened  discussion  on 
possllile  changes  to  the  state  plan.  The  state-imposed  deadline  for 
limited  changes  to  the  approved  options  had  "been  set  for  February 
15*  Also  during  this  period,  the  School  Committee  approached  tvo  local 
legal  firms  for  advise  on  a  Supreme  Court  appeal.  Both  firms  infonned 
the  Committee  that  the  case  contained  insufficent  Federal  issues  for 
a  Supreme  Court  review. 

On  February  ik,   the  School  Committee  approved  a  number  of 
modifications  to  the  plan,  many  of  which  had  been  requested  by 
community  and  parent  groups,  and  sent  them  to  the  State  Board  on  the 
same  day  the  Committee  was  informed  that  their  request  for  a  deadline 
extension  had  been  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  February  20,  197^,  The  Boston  Globe  reported  that  Kathleen 
Sullivan,  at  a  press  conference,  had  "pleeided  for  a  September  1975 
balance  deadline  so  that  parents,  community  groups,  teacher,  the  clergy 
and  business  leaders  could  cooperate  with  state  and  city  officials  to 
devise  a  new  plan.  She  promised  good  faith  in  dealing  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education  after  eight  years  in  which  the  Boston  School  Committee 
has  fought  conipllance  with  the  balance  law,  at  every  critical  point. 
'This  is  not  just  a  delaying  tactic.',  argued  the  new  Committee  member." 

State  Commissioner  of  Education  Gregory  R.  Anrig  said,  "Its  too 
bad  this  didn't  happen  a  year  ago."  and  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  had  approved  the  plan  and  ordered  its  implementation. 

Committee  Chairman  John  Kerrigan  announced  that  the  School  Commit- 
tee would  take  court  action  if  the  State  Board  refused  to  allow  community 
input. 

Committee  member  Sullivan,  on  February  26,  asked  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  omit  from  the  state  racial  plan  those  elementary 
schools  that  were  already  20-50^  non-white.  Commissioner  Anrig  thanked 
her  for  her  proposals  but  said  that  they  had  come  too  late.  Anrig 
explained  that  the  coiirt  had  prohibited  the  state  from  making  odd  shaped 
districts  and  therefore  a  few  schools  which  were  already  balanced  had 
to  be  included  in  the  transfer.  "We  CAMCfS   leapfrog  districts."  Anrig 
said. 

State  Board  vice-chairman  John  Sullivan  said  "We've  tried  to 
involve  the  Boston  School  Committee  for  the  last  four  months",  and 
pointed  out  that  the  state  had  developed  the  plan  only  after  the 
School  Committee  had  refused  to  do  so. 

The  State  Board  turned  down  Kathleen  Sullivan ' s  request  for  a 
year's  delay  in  iiirplementation  but  agreed  to  solicit  suggestions  from 
community  advisory  councils  on  schools  to  be  affected  in  the  fall  of 
1975. 

Cardinal  Medeiros  announced  on  February  28,  that  public  school 
students  woxxld  be  admitted  to  Catholic  schools  next  fall  "only  if  accep- 
tance would  improve  the  racial  balance  of  the  school." 

That  evening  1^00  South  Boston  parents  attended  a  meeting  called 
to  discuss  tactics  for  fighting  the  racial  balance  law.  Boston  City 
Council  member  Louise  Day  Hicks  announced  plans  for  a  demonstration 
at  the  State  House  on  April  3rd  to  express  solidarity  with  a  number 
of  bills  which  called  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Racial 
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Imbalance  Act. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  continued  to  argue  vlth  the  School 
Committee  over  the  latter 's  alleged  failure  to  submit  final  modifica- 
tions for  three  Dorchester  elementary  school  districts.  The  School 
Committee  claimed  they  had  made  the  required  changes;  the  State 
Board  claimed  the  Committee's  proposals  simply  endorsed  the  status 
quo. 

On  March  k,   197^4-,  the  State  Board  fonnally  ordered  the  School 
Committee  to  submit  the  Dorchester  plan  modifications  by  March  11. 

The  same  day,  the  Boston  City  Council  approved  a  petition 
introduced  hy  Boston  Representative  Raymond  Flymi;  which  called  for  a 
citywide  referendum  on  the  husing  issue  on  June  4th.   (The  petition  then 
needed  5,000  signitures,  approval  by  Mayor  White,  the  state  legislature 
and  Governor  Sargent's  endorsement.) 

On  March  5,  the  School  Committee  was  informed  hy  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  that  they  were  not  eligible  for  application  of  impounded 
HEW  funds  (Judge  Ring's  March  2,  1973^  iniling)  until  they  formally 
accepted  the  State  Racial  Imbalance  Plan. 

On  March  6,  the  State  Board  asked  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to 
order  the  School  Committee  to  provide  the  Dorchester  information. 

A  coalition  of  organizations,  leaders  and  parents  of  Boston's 
black  community  asked  the  Boston  School  Committee  on  March  12  to 
"cease  stalling  and  attempting  to  sabotage  a  court  order  to  desegregate 
the  city's  public  schools."  Reverend  Weeks,  spokesman  for  the  group, 
said,  "The  failure  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  to  respond  adequately 
to  the  state's  plan  means  that  neither  students,  parents,  teachers,  nor 
other  school  staff  know  how  the  partial  balancing  will  affect  them 
this  fall.  If  the  School  Committee  continues  to  have  Its  irresponsible 
way,  parents,  teachers  and  staff  won't  know  what's  happening  until 
it's  too  late  to  avoid  confusion,  chaos  and  perhaps  violence. 

On  the  evening  of  March  13th  1200  Hyde  Park  residents  met  to 
protest  portions  of  the  state  racial  balance  plan.  Leaders,  encouraged 
the  parents  to  attend  the  April  3rd  march  at  the  State  House. 

Committee  Chairman  Kerrigan  outlining  his  metropolitan  proposals 
said,  "Intergration  should  not  be  a  burden  for  schools  of  Boston, 
let's  open  suburbia  to  non-white  people.  Let's  send  them  out  there." 
Kerrigan,  adding  his  support  for  the  April  3  march,  sald"Show  those 
liberal  hypocrites  in  suburbia  that  we  mean  business." 

On  March  15,  Mayor  White  criticized  the  School  Committee  for 
its  continued  delay  in  implementing  the  state  plan,  stating,  "the  School 
Committee  is  totally  preoccupied  with  fighting  the  law  and  is  doing 
nothing  to  inrplement  the  plan." 

In  response,  Kerrigan  said,  "I'm  not  about  to  Implement  a 
balance  plan  that  will  make  this  city  another  Detroit  or  New  York  (a 
reference  to  the  problem  of 'white  flight").  The  people  of  Boston 
are  not  ready  to  have  their  children  forced-bused  to  far  away  dangerous 
places." 
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On  March  IS,   Board  Counsel  Sandra  Lynch  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  that  a  court  injunction  would  "be   necessary  to  force 
School  Committee  conrpliance  with  the  implementation  schedule;  "the 
performance  by  the  School  Committee  over  the  past  four  years,  including 
three  formal  requests  that  the  state  abandon  racial  balance  plans, 
indicates  the  committee  has  no  intention  of  complying  with  the 
State  Board's  directives." 

On  March  22,  Justice  Quirico,  in  a  10-page  statement,  issued 
a  stem  order  to  the  School  Committee  to  either  accept  the  state's 
plan  for  the  Dorchester  elementary  schools  or  produce  an  acceptable 
one  by  March  25,  and  to  comply  with  the  state's  in^jlementation 
schedule.  The  Judge  concluded,  "The  Committee's  past  conduct  in 
relation  to  orders  of  the  board  and  of  the  court  gives  reason  to 
doubt  wheter  the  committee,  unless  expressly  ordered  by  the  Court 
to  do  so,  will  reasonably  conrply. .."  with  the  Board's  directives. 
The  Committee's  response  to  the  Board's  orders  over  the  past  three 
months  "manifests  a  continued  atten^jt  to  delay,"  implementation. 
Justice  Quirico  announced  a  special  court  session  for  April  2,  to 
determine  if  the  School  Committee  had  complied  vrith  the  Board's 
April  1  deadline  for  student  assignment. 

On  March  26,  in  conipliance  with  Judge  Quirico 's  order, 
the  School  Committee  supplied  the  state  with  the  requested  information. 
Commissioner  Anrig  announced  that  "For  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
plan  is  now  complete.  Wow  I  start  worrying  about  the  next  step — 
pupil  assignments  and  safety" 

The  Boston  School  Committee  voted,  on  March  ZJ ,   to  send  notices 
of  the  April  3rd  anti-busing  march  home  with  students. 

On  April  1st,  the  School  Committee  complied  with  another  portion 
of  the  implementation  timetable  by  forewarding  to  the  State  Board 
information  on  the  residence,  grade  and  race  of  9^,000  Boston  pupils. 

On  April  2,  the  School  Committee  reported  its  iniplementatlon 
progress  to  Justice  Quirico. 

On  April  3,  public  legislative  heeirings  began  in  Gardner 
Auditorium  in  the  State  House  where  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education 
sat  considering  33  separate  bills  designed  to  weaken,  replace  or 
repeal  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act.  Outside  approximately  25^000  local 
citizens  demonstrated  in  support  of  repeal  with  hope  that  the  acts 
abolishing  the  state  law  which  calls  for  racially  balanced  schools 
would  place  a  moritorium  on  the  busing  being  planned  for  September. 

Over  the  next  few  days  a  large  number  of  both  public  and  private 
individuals  spoke  for  and  against  repeal  of  the  Act  and  for  a  number 
of  metropolitan  proposals. 

On  April  ^,  Governor  Sargent  requested  an  advisory  opinion  from 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  busing 
referendum  proposed  for  Boston  on  June  k.   The  petition  had  quickly 
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passed  along  the  required  route  from  the  Boston  City  Council  on 
March  k   to  the  State  Executive.  Voter  disapproval  of  "busing  in  a 
Toinding  referendum  would  have  given  the  Boston  School  Committee 
an  effective  legal  means  to  halt  implementation  of  the  state  racial 
■balance  plan. 

The  School  Department's  Educational  Planning  Center  worked 
thireugh  Sunday  April  ik   to  comply  with  the  next  stage  of  the  imple- 
mentation timetable;  the  assignment  notification  of  Boston's  entire 
student  population.  September  assignments  for  grades  1  through  12 
were  mailed  on  April  15 . 

On  April  l6,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Coxirt  advised  the  Governor 
that  the  planned  "busing  referendum  would  he  unconstitutional  if 
binding o 

On  April  l8.  Governor  Sargent  vetoed  the  referendum.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Federal  revie-vrtng  authority  largely  affirmed  admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  Ring's  ruling  which  had  declared  the  Boston 
school  system  to  he  ineligible  for  Federal  school  aid. 

On  April  20,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Sandra  Lynch,  Counsel 
for  the  State  Board,  reported  to  Justice  Qulrico  that  the  School 
Committee  had  so  far  complied  with  the  Implementation  timetable. 

On  April  22,  the  Massachusetts  Senate  failed  to  overturn 
Governor  Sargent's  referendum  veto.  Also  on  April  22,  Superior  Court 
Judge  Thomas  Morse  finally  ruled  in  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  sponsored  Underwood-Exodus  case  which  had  been 
filed  in  October,  1971«  The  judge  affirmed  the  Commission's  findings 
of  discriminatory  assignment  practices.  The  city  attorney  argued 
however,  that,  as  the  original  plaintiff  (Christine  Underwood)  had 
already  graduated  and  the  School  Committee  had  modified  the  policy  at 
issue  (from  open  enrollment  to  controlled  transfer)  in  October  1972, 
the  matter  was  "moot"  or  no  longer  of  any  importance. 

Judge  Morse  ordered  MCAD  to  conduct  further  hearings  to  determine 
if  the  issue  was  still  relevant. 

On  April  23,  the  Boston  City  Council  voted  unanimously  to  petition 
for  a  non-binding  busing  referendum  on  May  21.  City  Election 
Commissioner  William  McDermott  estimated  the  cost  of  the  referendum 
to  be  $136,000. 

On  April  2$,  School  Superintendent  Leary  announced  that  the 
School  Department  would  make  its  final  desegregation  budget  recommend- 
ations to  the  School  Cimmittee  the  following  day.  Leary  proposed  a 
budget  of  $8.8  million  of  which  approximately  half  would  be  used  for 
transportation.  The  Superintendent  also  announced  plans  to  meet  with 
Police  Commissioner  Robert  di  Grazla  to  discuss  the  problem  of  student 
safety. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  released  a  bill 
designed  to  repeal  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act,  giving  it  an  unfavorable 
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report  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6  (three  abstentions). 

On  April  26,   the  School  Committee  again  failed  to  act  on 
Superintendent  Leary's  budget  request.  Leary  stated  that  he  was 
irorried  time  was  running  out. 

On  April  29 ^  debate  began  in  the  House  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
RIA.  Representative  Raymond  Flynn  (D  -  South  Boston)  announced  that 
21  legislators  from  the  Boston  area  had  urged  the  School  Committee 
not  to  approve  desegregation  funds.  "Boston  taxpayers  pay  the  highest 
property  tax  in  the  nation  and  the  taxpayers  do  not  want  their  money 
spent  on  such  an  outlandish  idea." 

On  April  30 >  197^ j  the  legislature  enacted  the  repeal  of  the 
Racial  Imbalance  Act  in  both  houses  on  Roll  Call  votes. 

The  Evening  Globe  reported:  "The  legislature  whizzed  the  repeal 
bill  from  an  unfavorable  report  through  a  half  a  dozen  procedures  that 
normally  take  a  week  or  more,  to  vote  near  final  approval  in  both 
houses  yesterday.  The  House  and  Senate  suspended  rules  repeatedly  to 
speed  progress,  held  the  total  debate  to  less  than  10  minutes  and 
took  only  two  roll  call." 

On  May  1,  in  a  letter  to  Committee  Chairman  John  Kerrigan, 
John  Bynoe,  Regional  director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
announced  that  the  state  plan  was  not  in  compliance  with  Federal 
standards  and  the  city  would  therefore  remain  ineligible  for  $7 
million  in  ESAA  funds,  as  well  as  the  $10-li|-  million  already  lost 
for  non-compliance  since  Judge  Ring's  decision.  Bynoe  stated  that, 
while  the  state  plan  "does  make  some  progress  toward  compliance  with 
Federal  standards .... a  considerable  number  of  schools  will  remain 
racially  Isolated  this  fall."  The  Educational  Planning  Center  said 
that  the  state  plan  will  reduce  Boston's  imbalanced  schools  from 
61  to  ^2;  the  State  Board  claimed  the  number  after  September  will 
be  31. 

On  May  2,  the  School  Committee  again  failed  to  act  on  Leary's 
imbalance  budget  request,  effectively  killing  it.  The  Globe  reported 
that  nearly  2/3  of  the  proposed  budget  contained  items  whose  cost 
would  be  reimbursed  by  the  state  although  the  City  would  have  to 
expend  the  money  initially. 

Representative  Flynn,  self  professed  floor  leader  of  the  anti- 
busing  forces,  stated,  "Neither  the  School  Committee  nor  the  courts 
of  this  Commonwealth  or  country  can  force  Boston  taxpayers  to  spend 
their  tax  dollars  on  this  ridiculous  busing  plan." 

Committee  member  Kathleen  Sullivan  pointed  out  however,  that  the 
city  was  then  losing  $10  to  $l4  million  in  U.  S.  school  aid  because  it 
remains  in  violation  of  the  196^4-  Civil  Rights  Act.  She  also  noted  that 
as  the  city  is  under  court  order  to  implement  the  state  plan  if  the 
balance  funds  were  not  requested  from  the  city,  the  School  Committee 
might  have  to  take  them  out  of  general  school  funds. 
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Committee  Ch.alrman  John  Kerrigan  said  that  while  he  agreed  with 
Flynn,  Miss  Siillivan  had  a  point. 

On  May  8^  the  Globe  announced  that,  "The  majority  of  Boston's 
public  high  school  students  have  such  poor  reading  skills  that  the 
Boston  School  Department  gave  thera  fon  May  j]   a  reading  test  aimed 
"below  grade  level.  Last  year  an  estimated  2  out  of  3  students, 
except  at  Boston  Latin,  Girls  Latin,  Boston  Technical  and  Copley  Square 
High  School  /The   Model  Demonstration  High  School/  were  found  to  have 
reading  skills  below  the  national  average." 

John  Doherty,  president  of  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  said  in 
comment,  "Maybe  the  controversy  over  the  racial  imbalance  plan  has 
taken  the  energies  of  everyone  away  and  the  reading  program  has  taken 
the  back  seat." 

On  May  10,  in  a  televised  address.  Governor  Sargent  announced 
that  he  had  vetoed  the  bill  repealing  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act.  He 
stated,  however,  that  he  intended  to  propose  legislation  which  would 
replace  the  mandatory  aspects  of  the  RIA  with  a  voluntairy  metropolitan 
program  and  financial  incentives. 

Councilwoman  Louise  Day  Hicks  called  the  Governor's  announcement 

"A  victory a  vindication  of  all  those  who  have  opposed  forcible  (sic) 

busing." 

Kerrigan  stated  he  was  "pleased  to  see  that  Sargent  realizes 
the  Boston  plan  will  fail... it  is  unfair  to  place  the  burden  of 
balancing  the  schools  on  the  poor  in  the  city.   It  must  require  the 
involvement  of  the  suburbs  to  balance  the  schools  of  Boston." 

Frank  Tivnan,  Mayor  Kevin  H.  I'fliite's  director  of  communications, 
said  the  Mayor  was  taking  "a  wait  and  see"  attitude  on  the  Governor's 
proposal;  he  "wants  to  get  input  from  other  groups  and  see  how  it 
affects  the  city"  before  making  public  comment  on  Sargent's  speech. 
Tivnan  also  said,  however,  that  the  veto  and  call  for  voluntary 
integration  "may  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  confusion  and 
\incertainty  on  the  issue  right  through  the  summer." 

On  May  13j  the  School  Committee  voted  unanimously  to  approve  the 
"Safety  and  Transportation  Plan"  prepared  by  the  Educational  Planning 
Center  in  accordance  with  the  State  Plan. 

On  May  1^,  the  court-set  deadline  for  submission,  the  School 
Committee  sent  the  plan  to  the  State  Board. 

On  May  17,  Board  counsel  Walter  Mayo  told  Justice  Quirico  that 
after  a  preliminary  study  the  School  Committee's  Safety  and  Transpor- 
tation plan  appeared  "sound  and  complete". 

On  May  21,  Governor  Sargent  filed  legislation  which  proposed  an 
expanded  voluntary  metropolitan  program  with  an  enlarged  state 
commitment  to  voluntary  integration. 

The  Governor's  major  proposal  was  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  METCO  program  from  the  present  1,900  to  19,000  non-white  students. 
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On  May  28,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination 
ruled  that  racial  discrimination  still  existed  in  the  voluntary 
transfer  program  (controlled  transfer)  of  the  Boston  school  system. 
"Under  the  controlled  transfer  system,  many  of  the  practices  previously 
found  and  condemned  by  the  Commission  continue  to  exist.... it  has 
not  eliminated  the  discrimination  that  existed  in  the  open  enrollment 
system. 

The  Commission  reissued  its  June,  19?!^  order  and  the  case  was 
returned  to  Judge  Morse  for  enforcement  proceedings. 

On  May  29^  the  Globe  announced  the  formation  of  a  Safety  Task 
Force  consisting  of  city,  police  and  school  officials  under  the  direction 
of  Deputy  Mayor  Robert  R.  Kiley.   "The  feeling  is  that  the  buses  will 
roll  so  we're  trying  to  put  together  plans  that  will  benefit  the  entire 
city.  They  will  be  specifically  aimed  at  public  safety",  Kiley  said. 

Superintendent  Leary  also  announced  that  he  had  asked  the  School 
Committee  to  allow  the  last  two  weeks  of  school  for  a  workshop  with 
parents,  school  administrators,  and  teachers  to  discuss  "ways  of 
improving  human  relations." 

One  official  stated:  "¥e  can't  wait  any  longer.  If  our  plan 
doesn't  begin  before  school  ends,  we  will  have  real  problems"  because 
it  will  be  difficult  to  get  in  touch  with  students  and  teachers  during 
the  summer. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  heard  arguments 
on  the  Governor's  voluntary  integration  bill.  J.  Harold  Flannery,  coua?-^ 
sel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Morgan  v.  Hennigan  case,  asked  Judge 
W.  Arthur  Garrity  for  an  early  ruling  in  the  case.  Flannery  said  that 
a  finding  in  the  Federal  case  could  eliminate  the  controversy  centering 
around  the  current  attempts  to  repeal  the  State  Racial  Imbalance  Law 
and  the  busing  plans  scheduled  to  begin  in  Boston  next  September. 
Flannery  stated  that  during  the  wait  for  a  ruling  "the  School  Committee's 
actions  have  created  tensions  and  doubts . " 

On  June  k,   197h,   the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  released  the 
Governor's  bill  to  the  House  for  voting  to  give  it  an  unfavorable 
report. 

On  June  19,  the  Globe  reported,  "The  State  Board  of  Education 
yesterday  charged  the  Boston  School  Committee  /at  a  SJC  progress  hearing/ 
with  deliberate  failure  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  and  procure 
contracts  to  provide  for  transportation  and  safety  provisions  required 
under  the  state's  racial  balance  plan." 

State  Board  Counsel  Walter  Mayo  said  "It  is  essential  that  trans- 
portation costs  and  MBTA  contracts  be  procured  so  that  union  employees 
can  be  notified  and  routes  established.  I  anticipate  that  because  of 
the  pending  (Governor  Sargent's)  legislation,  the  School  Committee  may 
be  inclined  to  wait." 

Committee  attorney  John  Mirick  argued  that  the  funds  cannot  be 
requested  fron  the  City  Council  until  the  exact  figures  were  known. 
Justice  Quirico  acknowledged  that  the  city  was  undergoing "a  difficult 
process"  but  ordered  the  Committee  to  proceed  "as  quickly  as  possible," 
to  insure  that  transportation  and  safety  provisions  were  met. 

On  June  21,  197^,  Federal  District  Court  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity 
ended  months  of  speculation  and  uncertainty  by  announcing  his  long 
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awaited  decision.  In  a  "Partial  Judgment  and  Interlocutory  Order," 
Judge  Garrity  ruled  "that  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  class  of  black 
students  and  psirents  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  have  "been  and  are  "being  violated  by  the 
defendants  in  their  management  and  operation  of  the  public  schools 

of  the  City  of  Boston It  is  ordered  and  adjudged  that  the 

defendants  John  J.  Kerrigan,  chairman,  Paul  Ellison,  John  J.  McDonough, 
Kathleen  Sullivan  and  Paul  R.  Tiemey,  who  are  members  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  and  William  T.  Leary,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  their  officers,  agents,  servants,  employees, 
attorneys  and  all  other  persons  in  active  concert  or  participation 
with  them. . .be  permanently  enjoined  from  discriminating  upon  the 
basis  of  race  in  the  operation  of  the  public  schools 

Judge  Gsirrity's  Interlocutory  Order  enjoined  the  School  Committee 
from  failing  to  comply  with  the  timetable  for  iinplementlng  the 
state's  racial  Imbalance  plan,  beginning  any  new  construction,  granting 
transfers  for  white  teachers  from  black  schools  or  vice  versa,  and 
finally,  from  granting  transfers  under  the  exceptions  to  the  controlled 
transfer  policy. 

Judge  Garrity  announced  weekly  remedy  hearings  to  plan  the  eventual 
total  desegregation  of  the  Boston  school  system. 

It  now  appears  nearly  certain  that  the  state  racial  balance  plan 
will  go  into  effect  with  little  or  no  modifications  in  September  191^ • 
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THE  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  COIffROVERSY  IIJ  BOSTON 


In  1961  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  asked  the  Massachusetts  CoEHission 
Against  Discrimination  (MC:.<\D)  to  conduct  a  study  focusing  on  discririiina- 
tion  in  "the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  schools." 

MCAD  undertook  the  study,  concluding  in  the  sai"ne  year  that  race 
was  not  a  factor  in  the  quality  of  education  or  the  assigmaent  of 
children  to  schools. 

The  NAACP  puhlicly  rejected  MCAD's  conclusions. 

On  several  occasions  through  the  spring  of  1962  the  NAACP »s  grievances 
were  brought  before  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  then  Boston  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  In  the  absence  of  any  official  racial  census  or  study,  however. 
Superintendent  Gillis  was  reluctant  to  address  himself  to  the  issue. 

During  the  next  year  (through  spring  1963)  local  civil  rights 
groups  attempted,  without  sitccess,  to  persuade  the  Boston  School 
Committee  (BSC)  to  officially  recognize  the  problem  of  segregated 
educational  facilities  in  Boston  and  to  take  affiAioa/cive  action.  On 
several  occasions  concerned  groups  and  individuals  confronted  BSC 
officials  at  public  hearings  and  in  mass  demonstrations.  The  School 
Cotimittee  was  conciliatory  on  some  of  the  demands  but  it  steadfastly 
refused  to  admit  the  existence  of  segregation  or  consider  its  educational 
implications. 

In  frustration,  black  leaders  and  civil  rights  organizations  planned 
a  school  boycott,  designating  June  I8,  I963  as  "Stay  Out  for  Freedo. 
Day."  8,260  high  school  students"  {yfjo  of  Boston's  secondary  students) 
stayed  out  of  school  that  day,  and  -unexpected  nuiabers  attended  "freedom 
schools"  in  churches  throu:jhout  the  city. 

'On  several  occasions  tlirough  the  fall  of  I963  the  NAACP* s  requests 
for  public  hearings  to  discuss  the  issues  were  denied  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee.'"  As  grassroots  opposition  to  local  school  desegregation 
gradually  becaiae  more  apparent,  the  individual  committee  members' 
public  stands  on  the  issue  visibly  hardened. 

The  Boston  School  CoECTiittee  consists  of  5  members,  elected  at-farge, 
serving  two-year  tenns.  I'lrs.  Louise  Day  Hicks,  a  long-time  resident  of 
South  Boston  and  daughter  of  a  prominent  judge,  was  elected  to  the 
Committee  in  I96I  on  a  "refoim"  platform  polling  38. i|-'^  of  the  vote.  In 
her  first  term  she  became  increasingly  identified  mth  anti-busing 
sentiments.  In  the  Nover/iDer  I963  election,  I-trs.  Hicks  led  all  other 
candidates  ^cLth  68.8fb  of  the  vote. 

Meanwhile,  the  popularity  of  Arthur  S.  Gartland,  a  businessman  x>7ith 
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considerable  "good  govenment  support"  and  the  only  ineraber  who  voiced 
a  continued  interest  in  the  KAACP's  proposals,  declined  from  I96I  to 
1965  when  he  was  defeated. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  no  black  candidate  espousing 
school  desegregation  has  ever  been  elected  to  the  School  Committee.- 

On  August  15,  1963,  the  School  Committee  did  grant  the  NAACP  an  open 
hearing  but  I-irs.  Hicks  gavelled  the  meeting  to  a  close  at  the  first 
mention  of  de  facto  segregation. 

On  August  19  the  ilassachusetts  State  Department  of  Education  issued 
its  statement  "On  Racially  Ii:ibalanced  Schools  and  the  Uadeiprivileged 
Child",  and  vowed  "to  use  to  the  fullest  its  legal  and  moral  powers 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for  the  underprivileged." 

During  the  fall  of  I963  William  Ohrenberger  replaced  Gillis  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Black  leaders  concentrated  their  energies 
on  a  voter  registirtio::  drive  in  anticipation  of  the  Ilovember  School 
Committee  elections.  The  election,  however,  was  an  overx/heltning  success 
for  Louise  Day  Hicks  and  Mel  King,  a  black  KAACP- supported  candidate, 
was  defeated. 

A  second  "Freedo;:.  Stay  Out"  was  organized  for  Febniary  26,  ISSh, 
in  solidarity  with  other  boycotts  across  the  counti-y  being  held  or:  ■ 
and  around  Lincoln's  biz-thday.  Over  20,000  of  Boston's  90,000  public 
school  students  pai'ticipated.  Again,  many  attended  the  cityvxide 
"Freedom  Schools",  where  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  suburban  school 
students  who  t/ere  then  on  vacation. 

Superintendent  Ohrenberger  criticized  the  boycott  as  a  "Pyrrhic 
victory  that  dangerously  undermined  a  basic  principle  of  respect  for 
lav;r  and  order." 

* 

On  the  follo-id.ng  day  (February  2?),  the  State  Board  of  Education 
announced  that  it  was  planning  a  statewide  study  of  racial  imbalance 
in  the  public  schools,  liiis  announcement  of  the  plan  came  after  a  long 
effort  on  the  part  of  I\IAACP  representatives  Paul  Parks  and  Ruth  Batson 
(\d.th  active  support  of  Governor  Sndicott  Peabody)  to  persuade  Education 
Commissioner  Kiernan  to  undertalce  such  a  study. ' 

In  J)-Iarch  196k   the  State  Board  announced  the  Governor's  appointment 
of  a  21-member,  blue-ribbon  Advisory  Committee  on  Racial  iLnbalance 
and  Education  (P.  Kiernan  Committee).  During  the  next  year  the  Committee 
conducted  the  state's  first  racial  census  and  a  study  of  racial  im- 
balance in  Commonwealth  schools.' 

During  the  same  period,  a  school  desegregation  case  was  filed 
against  the  Springfield  School  Committee  and  was  heard  in  the  Federal 
District  Court. 

In  January  I965  FDC  Judge  Sweeny  ruled  that  regardless  of  cause, 
racial  segregation  \7as  harmful  to  black  children  and  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  l4th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Springfield  School  Committee  was  ordered  to  produce  a  desegregation  plan 
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by  April  30,  1965 . 

'On  April  15,  I965,  the  Kiernan  Committee  released  its  132  page 
report  entitiled.  Because  It  Is  Right  Educationally.' 

'The  report's  major  findings  were  l)  that  ^5  Boston  schools  were 
"predominantly  Wegro",  (55  statexd.de) j  2)  that  imbalance  is  harmful  to 
black  children  botli  educationally  and  morally  in  that  it  serves  to 
pejrpetuate  low  self  esteem  and  white  racial  biasj  and  3)  that  it  harms 
\irhite  children  as  well  by  isolating  them  from  healthy  interracial  contact.'  y 

The  report  made  detailed  recommendations  for  remedy,  including  re- 
districting  and  two-way  busing,  and  suggested  legislative  action. 

Three  influential  sources  gave  the  report  their  unequivocal  support: 
then  Governor  John  Volpe,  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  The 
Pilot,  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Boston  School  Committee  voted  3  to  2  to  reject 
the  report.  Most  of  the  Committee's  vocal  opposition  was  directed  towards 
the  report  proposal  that  5000  black  and  white  students  be  transported  between 
close  districts  in  Boston. 

'At  a  press  conference  at  School  Coimmittee  headquartars  Committee 
member  William  O'Con-ner  stated  that  the  report's  findings  "are  based  on  their 
(the  Kiernan  Committee  members')  unproven  statement  that  racial  imbalance 

is  harmful After  ^0  years  in  education,  25  of  which  were  in  the  Negro 

area,  I  am  very  certain  that  moving  them  around  is  not  going  to  make  them 
learn  any  better."^ 

Committee  member  Joseph  Lee  said  he  was  convinced  that  "white  children 
do  not  want  to  be  transported  into  schools  with  a  large  portion  of  backv/ard 
pupils  from  unprospering  Negro  families  who  1^dll  slow  down  their  education.... 
White  children  do  not  want  large  nijmbers  of  Negro  pupils  from  unprospering 

Negro  families  shipped  into  their  mainly  white  schools,  either 

and  unprosperous  Negro  parents  do  not  want  their  children  shipped  off  to 
prosperous  white  schools  where  they  will  stand  below  and  be  outpaced  by 
prosperous  white  pupils."  Committee  member  Lee  went  on,  giving  his  endorse- 
ment to  the  status  quo:  " the  Negro  elementary  pupil  should  rather  stay 

in  his  neighborhoods ctool  and  enjoy  intensive  and  much  more  expensive 
instzniction  tailor  made  to  cover  his  present  and  acknowledged  cultural  ;  ,i^t  ' 
differences,  thereby  bridging  the  gap  and  being  brought  up  to  par......" 

Committee  Chairman  Louise  Day  Hicks  called  the  transportation  proposal 

" undemocratic,  un-American,  absurdly  expensive  and  diametrically 

opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  this  city."  Mrs.  Hicks  charged  in 
her  statement,  "We  have  in  our  midst  today  a  small  band  of  racial  agitators, 
non-native  to  Boston,  axid  a  few  college  radicals  who  have  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  to  tell  the  people  of  Boston  how  to  run  their  schools,  their  city 
and  their  lives." 

In  endorsing  the  l40  page  report,  Co3iimittee  member  Gartland  said 
he  was  "proud  to  be  in  the  conipany  of  the  outstanding  agitators  on  the 
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Advisory  Committee  and  arri  especially  gratified  by  Cardinal  Cashing 's 
support." 

In  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  controversy,  Comnissioner  Kieman 
stressed  that  the  busing  proposal  was  only  one  of  nany.  "This  is  not 
an  educational  blueprint,  the  report  says... These  suggestions  are  not 
clefinite  or  esdiaustive.  They  can  and  should  be  inrproved  by  others." 
He  i\irther  stated  that  a  proposal  to  withliold  state  aid  is  "a  last 
resort  if  after  a  reasonable  time  a  community  shows  little  or  no 
effort  to  move  fon^/ard  to  balance  the  schools."  (Globe,  April  15^  19^5) 

On  April  21  Governor  Volpe  notified  the  Boston  School  Coimnittee 
that  he  intended  to  propose  legislation  to  deal  with  the  imbalance 
problem  unless  the  School  Committee  gave  indication  they  irould  take 
action  voluntarily. 

The  Racial  Imbalance  Act  was  enacted  into  law  with  impressive 
ceremony  on  August  l6,   I965. 

Similar  proposals  by  Representative  Royal  Boiling  in  the  past  had 
died  in  committee,  but  the  social  (and  therefore,  political)  climate  was 
ideal  for  passage  of  a  strong  bill  in  the  summer  of  1965*  The  crucial 
factors  were  a  coordinated  lobbying  effort  and  a  committed  state 
leadership.  The  two,  working  together,  were  able  to  convince  a  majority 
of  the  legislators  of  the  educational  and  political  merits  of  the  bill 
in  that  brief  period  of  high  social  consciousness.  T°-..e  closeness  of  the 
amendment  votes  suggests  that  support  for  the  imderlying  concepts  of 
the  bill  was  not  oven^jhelming.  However,  legislators  were  reluctszit  to 
go  on  record  as  opposed  to  integration.  Finallj'-,  as  the  legislative 
battle  suggested,  only  a  handful  of  the  legislators  e^cpected  the  law 
to  have  any  real  impact  on  their  constituencies. 

In  September  of  I965  a  group  of  black  parents,  organized  under  the 
name  Operation  Exodus,  privately  arranged  to  bus  ^i-GO  black  children  to 
predominantly  -srhite  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Such  transfers 
were  authorized  under  the  city's  "open  enrollment"  policy.  The  ne\T 
policy  had  been  initiated  at  the  demand  of  local  school  desegregation 
advocates  who  hoped  that  such  a  policy  would  slow  the  trend  toT-rards 
racial  isolation  in  the  public  schools.  It  became  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  option,  \d.th  the  School  Committee's  administrative  encouragement, 
was  more  frequently  utilized  by  white  students  in  balanced  or  pre- 
dominantly black  schools  who  id-shed  to  attend  white  schools  outside  of 
their  neighborhoods. 

Even  those  black  children  x-/ho  were  able  to  exercise  this  option 
faced  very  tangible  barriers.  'As  Judge  Garrity  recently  pointed  out, 
"At  some  of  the  transfer  schools,  the  students  '--nicountered  locked  doors, 
physical  segregation  in  separate  classrooms,  auditoriums  and  corridors, 
and  placement  in  the  rear  of  classrooms.  Anticipating  the  arrival  of 
black  students,  administrators  of  some  transfer  schools  had  deslcs  unbolted 
from  the  floor  and  removed  from  classrooms . " ' 

Operation  Exodus  grew  to  include  approximately  1100  students  in 
1969-70.  By  1970-71,  however,  the  nvimber  had  declined  to  I7I.  Judge 
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Garrity  speculated  that  this  was  "probably  due  to  the  opening  of  new 
schools  in  black  neigliborhoods  and  transfers  to  suburban  schools 
under  the  I'lETCO  prograaa'.'  (At  77  and  note) 

''  On  September  9,  1965,  2.k-   days  after  the  Racial  lubalance  Act  was 
signed  into  law,  the  Boston  School  Coiaaittee  voted  to  submit  the  school 
desegregation  plan  of  meraber  Joseph  Lee  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  consideration.  It  was  entitled  "A  Plan  to  End  the  Monopoly  of 
Un-light-colored  Pupils  in  llany  Boston  Schools."  One  of  the  plan's 
proposed  solutions  to  Boston's  racial  imbalance  problem  was  "llotify  at 
least  11;, 958  Chinese  and  Negro  pupils  not  to  come  back  to  Boston  schools 
this  autumn. "  ' 

The  State  Board  of  Education  did  not  officially  address  themselves 
to  this  apparently  facetious  proposal. 

In  October  the  first  annual  racial  census  of  CoEKionwealth  schools 
was  completed.  Boston  reported  46  imbalanced  schools  (more  than  5O/3 
non-i-7hite  enrollment)  involving  16;,308  non- white  students.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  reviewed  the  census  and  formally  requested  (as  was  re- 
quired by  the  Imbalance  Law)  that  the  Boston  School  Committee  submit  a 
school  desegregation  plan. 

On  December  22  the  State  Board  received  the  Committee's  plan.  Its 
major  proposals  concerned  new  school  construction,  a  cityiade  grade 
reorganization  and  compensatory  educational  programs.  The  plan  also 
cited  the  existing  open  enrollment  policy  as  a  positive  step.  The 
State  Board  submitted  the  plan  to  its  Educational  Task  Force  for  review. 
The  Task  Force  had  been  appointed  earlier  by  Commissioner  Kiernan  to 
provide  the  Board  of  Education  lath  expert  technical  support.  It  was 
largely  of  members  of  university  education  scliools. 

On  February  2k,  I966,   the  State  Board  followed  the  Task  Force's 
recommendation  and  rejected  the  plan.  After  detailed  study  the  Task 
Force  had  concluded  that  out  of  the  22  proposed  construction  projects 
"5  woiild  apparently  aggravate  or  fail  to  reduce  racial  iiabalance,  6 
might  or  might  not  have  an  effect  on  racial  Imbalance,  depending  on 
facts  not  stated,  and  11  would  appear  to  be  completely  unrelated  to 
the  elimination  of  racial  imbalance."  The  Task  Force  also  noted  that 
the  plan  failed  to  suggest  any  short  term  measures  (transportation, 
redistricting)  other  than  a  proposal  for  free  IIBTA  car  checks  to 
elementary  and  junior  high  students  using  open  enrollment  in  a  manner 
promoting  racial  balance. 

The  Task  Force  review  concluded  i-ath  specific  recoiamendations  to 
the  School  Committee  which  stressed  short  term  methods. 

During  I'-Iarch,  April  and  Ifey,  the  Task  Force,  a  technical  assistance 
team  from  the  Harvard-l'UT  Joint  Center  for  Urlan  Studies  and  representa- 
tives of  the  School  Committee  met  periodically  in  an  attecgpt  to  construct 
an  acceptable  plan. 

^^  Apj^il  12  the  State  Board  voted  to  hold  in  escrow  $16.5  million 
in  State  aid  normally  due  the  city  of  Boston  lintil  an  acceptable  plan 
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was  submitted  and  approved.  Corxiissioner  Ki.ernan  announced  the  same 
day  that  April  12  "was  the  deadline  for  acceptance  of  a  plan  and  luider 
the  statute  he  was  unable  to  extend  it..."  Tlie  Conmlss loner  josde 
it  clear,  however,  that  the  monei"-  would  be  released  without  penalty 
when  a  plan  was  subniitted  and  approved.  (Globe,  April  2,  19^5^  at  1,10) 

The  following  day  Boston  I'layor  John  Collins  expressed  his  concern 
and  pointed  out  that  the  funds  were  in  reality  being  i/ithlield  from  the 
city  treasury,  not  the  School  Coinmittee.  He  stated  that  if  the  state 
funds  were  not  released  a  major  increase  in  the  city  tax  rate  would  be 
required  to  laeet  educational  costs.  (Globe,  April  13,  19^5;  at  8) 

On  May  31 »  the  State  Board  sent  the  final  report  of  the  technical 
assistance  team  to  Superintendent  Olxrenberger.  The  report  suggested 
eight  different  options  for  redistricting  elementary  schools  aiid  three 
for  junior  high  schools. 

On  June  2  the  School  Committee  voted  3  to  2  to  reject  all  of  the 
State's  proposals.  Wien  questioned  at  the  committee  meeting  by  Chairman 
Thomas  Eisenstadt,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  VJilliam  Tobin 
testified  "Hone  of  this  plan  is  educationally  defensible;  in  my  opinion 
it  does  more  harm  than  good." 

Comnissioner  Kiernaa  commented  "If  solutions  spelled  out  in  the 
state  law  are  rejected,  the  chances  for  acceptance  of  a  Boston  plan 
become  more  remote.  Kot  one  cent  of  money  withheld  can  be  restored 
without  compliance.  (Globe  June  3,  1966,  at  1,5) 

On  June  13  the  School  Committee  submitted  a  second  plan  which 
only  slightly  modified  their  earlier  proposals. 

Tlie  State  Board,  on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  Task  Force  review, 
rejected  the  Committee's  latest  plan  on  June  28.  Accorrpanying  the 
rejection  was  a  detailed  list  of  criticisms  and  recommendations  which 
had  been  prepared  by  theTask  Force.  The  Board  indicated  that  the  minimum 
requirements  for  an  acceptable  plan  were:  l)  reduction  of  the  nujxOser  of 
imbalanced  schools  from  k6   to  k2,  end  2)   transfer  of  2000  black  students 
from  imbalanced  to  balanced  schools  by  any  means  possible. 

On  July  6,  in  a  gesture  of  defiance,  the  Boston  School  Committee 
agreed  to  resubmit  the  rejected  plan  unchanged.  ( Globe  July  6,  at  1,4^0 

On  July  26  the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  unanimously  to 
reject  the  plan,  a  second  time.  The  decision  put  a  permanent  freeze 
on  what  was  then  $30  million  in  state  funds.  A  two -page  statement  was 
issued  by  the  Board  ijhich  suggested,  "In  deference  to  the  children  of 
Boston  and  its  adult  citizens  (the  School  Committee)  should  aiove 
at  once  to  effect  a  positive,  constructive  solution  by  redrafting  an 
acceptable  plan  or  by  requesting  a  court  decree  as  a  means  to  redress." 
(Globe  July  26,  I966  at  6) 

As  was  expected,  the  School  Committee  immediately  filed  two  suits. 
The  first  contested  the  Board's  rejections  and  the  second  questioned 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  itself. 
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The  October  I966  racial  census  indicated  that  the  number  of  racially 
imbalanced  schools  in  Boston  had  increased  to  49. 

On  January  33- ^  196?^  after  z   series  of  court  suits,  state  Superior 
Court  Judge  Mitchell  ruled  that  "the  City  of  Boston  is  not  now  entitled 
to  payment  of  funds  under  General  Laws  Chapter  70  anended  (the  Racial 
Imbalance  Act)."  Judge  llitchell  ordered  that  the  funds  being  withheld 
be  pennaaiently  denied  if  a  plan  was  not  approved  within  90  days.  As  a 
result  of  this  court  decision,  the  School  Coinaittee  and  the  Board  of 
Education  arranged  several  neetings  bet\7een  the  Task  Force  and  School 
Committee  representative  s . 

On  February  28,  196?,  as  a  result  of  these  meetings  the  Boston 
School  Conxmittee  voted  to  approve  and  subinit  the  "1966-67  Plan  toward  the 
elimination  of  raciaJ.  imbalance  in  the  public  schools." 

On  March  8  the  Educational  Task  Force  subiaitted  their  review  of  the 
plan,  which  proposed  a  modified  constructini  program,  the  closing  of 
three  imbalanced  schools,  l/tETCO,  open  enrolliiient  and  the  establishment 
of  middle  schools.  The  School  Committee  projected  that  their  short 
tem  proposals  xrould  transfer  3;456  non-white  children  to  balanced  schools. 

The  Task  Force  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  constmction  proposals 
appeared  to  comply  with  and  even  exceed  the  Board's  recommendationss  of 
June  28,1966.  The  report  went  on  to  state,  however,  that  the  short  term 
proposals  did  not  satisfy  the  Boards  recommendations  and  the  projected 
proposals  for  the  I968-69  school  year  "appeared  to  be  inadequate  for  the 
third  year  of  implementation  of  an  emergency  statute."  The  report  also 
took  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  had  cited  Exodus  and  I-IETCO— both 
privately  initiated  and  administered— in  its  short  term  proposals. 

On  riarcb  13,  I967,  as  recommended  by  the  Tusk  Force,  the  State  Board 
approved  the  plan  'as  a  first  step"  noting  its  "expectation  that  the 
Boston  School  Committee  irould  utilize  significantly  more  of  the  Board's 
previously  stated  recommendations  for  short  term  methods." 

1!he  Board's  decision  immediately  released  about  $9  million  in  state 
revenues . 

On  June  9;  1967  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Cotirt,  in  a 
unanimous  ruling,  rejected  the  School  Committee's  Au&Tist  I966  suit  wMch 
had  contested  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bacial  Imbalance  Act.  The 
court  noted  that  "the  Committee  seems  bent  on  stifling  the  Act  before 
it  has  a  fair  chance  to  become  fully  operative." 

Committeeman  Joseph  Lee,  citing-  "current  Negro  sentiment  against 
integration",  called  the  ruling"a  racist  decision  by  a  racist  court." 

Cosmittee  Chairman  Eisenstadt  called  the  decision  "no  surprise"  and 
said  a  further  coiort  test  -vould  be  travelling  the  road  of  futility", 
noting  that  the  School  Committee  had  already  spent  $10,000  to  fight 
the  law. 

The  folloid.ng  week,  however,  the  Committee  voted  to  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
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In  October  of  1967j>  in  accordance  \7ith  the  statev/ide  yearly  census ;, 
Boston  reported  52  racially  iiabalanced  schools.   The  niniiber  of  non- 
white  students  in  such  schools  had  increased  by  approxinately  1^000  to 
17,750. 

In  January  I968,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  disi.iissed  the  School 
Coinmittee ' s  Appeal  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  ruling 
"for  want  of  a  substantial  Federal  question. " 

The  state  Task  Force  and  School  Coiiiiuittee  submitted  the  "Second  Stage 
Plan  To\;8.rd  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Imbalance  in  the  Public  Schools." 
Included  in  this  plan  was  a  suiriiaary  of  the  present  and  projected  impact 
of  the  FebrLiary  1967  plan's  short  term  programs:  METCO,  Exodus,  and 
open  enrollment.   The  plan  asserted  that  "First  Stage"  short  term 
proposals  had  transferred  2^887  pupils  to  balanced  situations.   It 
predicted  that  continuation  of  the  short  term  programs  ■'./ould  add  another 
775  pupils  (METCO  575  and  open  enrollment  200) .  The  construction 
proposal  (8  schools  to  be  built  by  1972  plus  the  elimination  of  6  outdated 
imbalanced  schools)  were  projected  to  move  2^395  non-white  children  to 
balanced  schools. 

The  Task  Force  which  reviewed  the  plan  for  the  State  Board  objected 
to  some  of  its  claims.   The  Task  Force  argued  for  example  that  the 
open  enrollment  program  had  produced  only  O5  transfers  contributing  to 
racial  balance^  not  2j,08U  as  the  School  Committee  had  reported.  The 
review  also  noted,  for  a  second  time,  that  the  MniTCO  suburban  busing 
prograiii  was  "not  of  School  Committee  origin".  The  Task  Force  concluded;, 
however,  that  as  the  plan  did  include  "'  a  liraited,  if  not  very  satisfying 
short  term  program"  with  its  construction  proposals,  the  Board  of 
Education  should  "approve  this  phase  of  the  plan."  (Task  Force  on 
Racial  Imbalance,  the  Racial  Balance  Plan  of  the  Boston  School  Comraittee, 
dated  June  I968  (June  I8,  I968)  ). 

On  June  25,  the  Board  of  Education  unanimously  approved  the  Second 
Stage  plan,  adding  a  list  of  eight  recoiamendations  for  implementation 
before  December  1,  I968. 

Board  member  Joseph  Weisburg  did  however  voice  some  serious  reserva- 
tions.  Citing  the  small  short  term  figure  (775)^  he  asked,  "how  long  is 
it  going  to  take  before  we  get  anywhere? " 

'  »  Racial  Imbalance  Act  Sponsor,  Senator  Beryl  Cohen  (D-Brookline) 
was  more  emphatic.  He  denounced  the  plans  as  "a  nas quera^de . .  . a  ceremonial 
plan",  fuither  stating  that,  "a  minimal  number  of  kids  are  cered  for  by 
bootstrap  operations,  like  Operation  Exodus,  by  their  own  parents,  while 
20,000  continue  to  be  marooned  in  Roxbury  without  any  hope."  Senator 
Cohen  accus.d  the  State  Board  of  "administrative  wealoiess"  a,nd  a  lack 
of  vigor  in  lobbying  for  bills  that  affect  black  children.   "If  we  have 
to  wait  for  1972  or  1975  -for  this  construction,  we  will  lose  another 
crop  of  children  to,  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  'inferior, 
segregated  education'  ".   (Globe  June  26,  I968) 
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The  October  1968  racial  census  showed  57  isibalanced  schools  in 

Boston  vith  19^690  non-vrhite  students  attending  such  schools.  This 

figure  was  now  increasing  at  a  rate  of  approxiraately  2,000  students  per 
year. '  ^ 

After  reviex/ing  the  census ^  the  State  Eoard  voted  to  request  an 
updated  plan. 

In  Ifovember  the  State  Board  received  ti70  reviews  of  the  inpact  of 
the  Racial  Imbalaxice  Act. 

The  first  was  a  meinoranduci  from  the  Task  Force  which  concluded  that 
"all  things  being  considered,  the  Board  of  Education  (could)  be  sonewhat 
enheartened  (sic)  by  the  progress  which  (had)  been  made  in  l,.ss  than  t\To 
years ..." 

The  second,  a  lengthy  analysis  conducted  by  the  Harvard-MIT  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Stud3.es,  was  somewhat  less  encouraging.  This  study, 
presented  to  the  Board  on  Ifovember  26,  1963,  concluded  that  due  to  rapid 
non-white  residential  expansion  the  methods  which  were  currently  being 
employed  would  merely  level  off  the  expanding  rate  of  racial  imbalance 
by  the  year  1973. 

In  December,  I968,  at  an  open  meeting  held  in  the  Boston  Model 
City  area  (Roxbury,  Ilorth  Dorchester),  representatives  of  the  state, 
the  School  Comiiiittee  and  Ifodel  Cities  discussed  the  latter *s  expressed 
opposition  to  some  of  the  School  Committee's  construction  proposals  for 
their  area.  These  meetings  began  as  early  as  February  1968  in  response 
to  the  Board  of  Education's  xrish   that  there  be  greater  community  involve- 
ment in  Racial  Imbalance  Act  planning. 

In  January  1969j  Model  Cities  asked  for  and  received  pexnission  to 
make  a  study  of  needs  before  tlie  final  selection  of  projects  for  their 
area  \ras  made. 

On  January  1,  I969  Dr.  Ifeil  V.  Sullivan  replaced  Oxren  ICLernan  as 
State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

On  Ifey  27,  1969  Deputy  Superintendent  Williain  Tobin  submitted  the 
"Third  Stage  Plan  Toward  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Imbalance  in  the 
Public  Schools"  to  the  State  Board  for  review.  Superintendent  Tobin 
had  headed  the  Boston  School  Department  staff  which  dealt  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  racial  ii:ibalaxice  planning. 

The  Third  Stage  Plan,  which  was  only  6  pages  long,  proposed  further 
construction  and  mentioned  the  participai.ion  of  Model  Cities'  representa- 
tives in  planning  but  it  did  not  propose  any  new  short  term  methods. 
(Redistricting  and  portable  classrooms  had  been  among  the  Board's 
earlier  suggestions.) 

The  State  Task  Force  did  not  conduct  a  written  review  of  this  plan. 
It  was  approved,  however,  by  the  Eoard  on  July  22,  I969.  Hewly  appointed 
Commissioner  Sullivan  and  Eoard  member  Richard  Banks  opposed  the  action. 
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Throughout  the  1969^70  school  year^  Model  Cities  representatives 
continued  to  neet  bi-'./eelcLy  with  representatives  of  the  School  Committee 
and  the  State  Board. 

The  October  I969  racial  census  reported  62  iiabalanccd  schools  in 
Boston  involving  21,5lQ  non  white  students  (continuing  the  2,000/year 
trend)  .•' 

After  a  reviei;  of  the  latest  census  on  Moveiiiber  2^^  the  Board 
directed  Coiiimitssioner  Sullivan  to  request  an  updated  plan.   Apparently 
there  x/as  no  formal;,  written  request  to  the  School  Coraviittee  for  a 
1969 ''70  plp.n.  The  Harvard  Center  for  Law  and  Education^  which  produced 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Racial  Imbalance  Act  implementation  for  the 
State  Board  in  1972^  speculates  that  this  might  have  been  due  to  the  fc?.ct 
that  "the  state  and  the  system  were  overly  dependent  on  Model  Cities ' 
(planning)  efforts/'  (at  212).   The  plaintiffs'  brief  in  Morgg-n  v.  Honnigan 
asserts  that  Superintendent  Tobin  had  sa.id  on  the  occasion  that  "the  city 
was  already  at  work  on  its  plan."  (at  30) 

In  January  1970  Model  Cities  submitted  a  52  page  plan  which  proposed 
a  ''split  site"^"or  "partnership  concept"  of  paired  schools  with  a  large  scale 
utilization  of  "cultural  resource  centers."  (The  Children's  Museum^  Sliiia 
Lewis  School  of  Fine  Aa-ts  and  the  Museum  of  Science  later  expressed  their 
interest  in  the  proposal.)  Dr.  Barbara  Jackson^  who  presented  the  plan, 
said  that  the  approach  had  been  well  received  in  the  corauunity  and  there  was 
no  local  opposition  to  the  busint  that  \-jould  be  required  to  implement  such 
a  prograin.   She  concluded  that  a  pilot  prograi.1  be  planned  for  the  fall  of 
1970. 

It  is  important  to  note  here,  however,  that  under  this  proposal  most 
of  the  inbalanced  schools  would  remain  imbal,anced  according  to  the  Racial 
Imbalance  Act's  definition  (any  school  X'/ith  over  50vb  non-white  enrollment.) 
To  attem.pt  such  a  plan  city\-7ide  would  eventually  have  called  for  ari-endment 
or  repeal  of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  8,nd  a  subsequent  court  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  plan. 

On  June  3>  1970 ^  Model  Cities  representatives  presented  the  plan 
in  greater  detail  to  the  Task  Force  and  on  June  4,  to  the  State  Board. 

On  August  11,  the  Boston  School  Comjiiiittee  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Curtin 
formally  endorsed  the  partnership  proposal  and  announced  that  the 
Committee  intended  to  include  the  pilot  project  In  their  "forthcoming" 
plan.   Ttie  letter  requested  a  "prompt  response"  from  the  state  but  the 
Board  did  not  make  its  position  clear  on  the  issue  until  May  I971. 

In  September  of  197O  Daptuy  Superintendent  Tobin 

retired  and  his  duties  were  asswiied  by  Associate  Superintendent  Herbert 
Haxnbelton. 
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On  September  30th,  Hainbelton  notified  Dr.  Curtin  that  in  his  opinion 
the  regular  joint  task  force  meetings  were  too  time  consiuning  and  should  be 
scheduled  in  the  future  only  when  there  were  specific  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Model  Cities  representative  Barbara  Jackson  concunred,  noting  that 
the  regular  meeting  lacked  any  agenda  and  characterized  them  as  having  "too 
much  discussion  and  too  little  output." 

I 

Hambelton's  appointment  marked  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in  dialogue 
between  the  School  Department  and  the  State  Board  of  Education."  At  the  same 
time  the  city's  Educational  Planning  Center  which  v/as  administered  by  Hambelton 
(the  EPC  was  created  in  I968  with  Federal  Title  III  funds)  began  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  desegregation  planning. 

'  The  October,  1970 j  racial  census  showed  that  the  number  of  non-white 
students  in  imbalanced  schools  had  continued  to  rise.  The  figure  for  that 
year  was  23,917  students,  an  approximate  increase  of  2,400  students  during 
the  past  year. '  The  State  Board  voted  again  to  request  an  updated  plan. 

On  October  27,  1970,  the  State  Board  officially  adopted  policy  guidelines 
on  open  enroll  ment  (later  known  as  "controlled  transfers")  which  proposed  to 
limit  school  transfers  only  to  those  who  served  to  promote  racial  balance. 
Boston's  "unrestricted"  policy,  then  under  investigation  by  MCAD  and  HEW,  was 
later  established  as  having  been  administered  in  a  discriminatory  manner, 
facilitating  "white  escape",  more  often  than  racial  balance.  This  particular 
issue  was  a  major  area  of  contention  between  the  Board  and  the  School 
Committee  for  the  next  year. 

On  February  25,  1971>  Charles  Glenn  was  named  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education's  new  Bureau  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  (EEO) 
taking  responsibility  for  state-level  Racial  Imbalance  Act  planning  from 
Dr.  Curtin  x^-ho  returned  to  his  former  duties  full  time. 

On  ivlarch  ^,  Glenn,  in  a  letter  to  EPC  director  Hambelton,  made  x^hat  appears 
to  be  the  first  written  request  for  a  new  racial  imbalance  plan  since  the 
Third  Stage  plan  was  approved  by  the  Board  in  July  of  I969. 

On  March  30,  in  a  more  detailed  memorandum  to  Superintendent  Ohrenburger, 
Glenn  stated  that  Commissioner  Sullivan  expected  a  Fourth  Stage  plan  to  be 
submitted  by  June  1,  I97I  and  that  it  should  comply  with  the  Board's  open 
enrollment  policy,  as  well  as  their  earlier  recommendations  on  redistricting 
and  construction. 

On  April  8,  the  School  Committee  met  and  discussed  Glenn's  memorandum. 
The  EPC  was  then  in  the  process  of  completing  a  study  of  possible  redistricting 
plans.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  indicate  that  Committee  meD±)ers  questioned 
Superintendent  Ohrenberger  and  EPC  director  Hambelton  about  the  logistics 
of  redistricting  and  were  assured  that  it  was  feasible.  A  discussion  of  the 
issue  followed. 

Committeeman  Lee:  The  thing  xd.th  this  is  you  have  to  crack  down  on  open 
enrollment  because  otherwise  you  would  have  the  (redistricting)  plans  and 
the  kid  irould  go  there  anyvray.  So  you  have  them  really  bottled  up. 
Superintendent;  This  is  exactly  what  they  did  in  Detroit,  and  it  was  the 
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thing  that  Detroit  unseated  their  School  Committee  with,  a  recall,  and 
you  know  what  happened  there.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  through. 
(Brief  at  I52) 

As  Lee  pointed  out,  redistricting  could  have  had  some  far  reaching 
effects.  Without  the  curtailment  of  the  open  enrollment  "escape"  option, 
however,  an  attempt  to  redi strict  white  children  into  predominantly  hlack 
schools  would  have  been  both  meaningless  and  chaotic.  As  Superintendent 
Ohrenberger  pointed  out,  a  "successful"  plan  could  be  politicaUj'"  disastrous. 
'  (School  Committee  minutes  are  often  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  School 
Committee  was  aware  of  the  segregatory  impact  of  their  policies;  aware,  from 
repeated  testimony  by  EPC  staff,  that  every  regular  high  school  in  the  city 
could  technically  be  balanced;  even  aware  that  redistircting  would  relieve 
the  very  serious  problem  of  overc2X)wded  white  schools  and  underutilized 
black  schools.  The  School  Committee  was  also  aware  of  the  political  implica- 
tions of  adopting  such  a  policy, ) '  ^^o*l 

At  the  April  8  meeting,  Committee  member  John  Kerrigan  (who  had  made  it 
clear  earlier  that  he  was  adamantly  opposed  to  redistricting)  proposed  that 
the  School  Committee  formally  request  technical  assistance  from  the  State 
Board.  This  motion  which  was  characterized  by  the  Chairman  as  "delay  and 
delay"  passed.  Kerrigan  stated  "I  think  it  would  be  good  to  get  that 
(the  state's  redistricting  proposals)  8J3d  then  we  can  show  the  people  what 
we  are  upa  against."  (Brief  at  153) 

The  state  agreed  to  "assist"  but  a  disagreement  evolved  as  to  who  had 
the  primary  responsibility  for  constructing  the  proposals.  The  Educational 
Planning  Center  did  provide  the  state  with  some  information  but  did  not 
comply  with  the  state's  request  to  work  Jointly  on  the  project. 

On  May  7  Charles  Glenn,  in  a  letter  to  EPC  director  Hambelton,  stated 
that  "the  detailed  data  required  for  such  a  task  are  simply  not  available  to 
us,  and  we  could  not  do  the  job  except  in  partnership  with  Boston's  own 
planning  staff." 

^°  May  20,  1971^  Glenn,  in  another  letter  to  Hambelton,  indicated  that 
the  Board  would  give  cautious  support  to  the  Model  Cities  "paired  schools" 
proposal.  The  state's  support  for  a  pilot  program  vas   contingent  on  whether 
new  school  construction  could  be  balanced  "by  other  means"  if  the  experiment 
failed.  The  Model  Cities  plan  continued  to  be  "studied"  for  the  next  year 
and  confusion  developed  as  to  funding  sources  and  amounts.  The  proposal 
gradually  faded  as  an  issue  in  the  heat  of  ensuing  events. 

On  May  23 i   the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  unanimously  to  withhold 
State  funds  fjTom  the  city  of  Boston  as  a  result  of  the  School  Committee's 
continued  refusal  to  comply  with  the  state's  open  enrollment  policy.  The 
Board  informed  the  School  Committee  that  the  June  15  plan  must  comply  with 
the  October  19^1970,  resolution.  Commissioner  Sullivan  stated,  in  a  press 
conference  after  the  meeting:  "Ifow  is  the  hour,  after  these  long  years,  to 
truly  test  the  Act." 

^^  May  28,  the  State  Board  sent  its  redistricting  proposals  to  the  Commit- 
tee emphasizing  that  the  plan  would  have  to  be  expanded  before  September. 
The  Board  repeated  its  offer  to  "work  with"  the  system  to  prepare  a  plan 
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and  announced  that  the  deadline  for  submission  was  being  extended  to  June  15 • 

^  JuPe  ^3i   1971 J  the  Boston  School  Committee  adopted  a  "Fourth  Stage 
Plan  Towards  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Imbalance  in  the  Public  Schools." 
The  plan  outlined  the  districting  arrangements  for  four  new  schools:  the 
Curley,  Trotter,  Lee  and  Marshall  Schools.  The  plan  proposed  further  new 
construction,  but  made  no  mention  of  either  the  State's  redistricting 
proposals  or  the  fact  that  plans  were  being  constructed  by  their  own  planning 
center. 

The  plan  specifically  stated  that  the  School  Committee  opposed  "assigniaent 
of  students,  redistricted  transfer  policy  and  busing."  This  ims  described 
as  "forcing  a  variety  of  limited,  short  rsinge  plans  that  would  bring  dramatic 
sociological  upheavals  \7ithin  the  city. . . "  Ironically,  the  Committee  proposed 
a  metropolitan  transfer  plan  which  would  bus  3^899  non-white  children  to 
suburbs  up  to  20  miles  from  Boston  and  malce  seats  available  for  an  equal 
number  of  white  suburban  children  in  Boston. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  School  Committee  even  contacted  suburban 
officials  to  secure  their  necessary  cooperation  in  this  proposed  venture. 

In  the  same  month  MCAD  completed  its  investigation  of  ttra  separate  conrplaints 
filed  by  black  parents,  charging  that  the  School  Committee  was  guilty  of 
unfair  assignment  practices. 

On  June  22  MCAD  issued  a  "Final  Decree"  ordering  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee to  "cease  and  desist  from  unfair  educational  practices".  The  order  also 
made  specific  sijggestions  for  reform  of  the  system's  open  enrollment  policy. 

On  the  same  day  state  Education  Commissioner  Sullivan  presented  the 
Bureau  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity's  review  of  the  city's  Fourth  Stage 
plan  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  pointed  out  that  the  plan  failed 
to  mention  that  the  city  had  not  funded  the  Model  Cities  proposal,  that  it 
did  not  comply  with  the  state's  open  enrollment  policy,  nor  did  it  incorporate 
any  of  the  state's  May  28  recommendations.  The  study  concluded  that  the 
Committee's  plan  would  place  about  3OO  non-white  students  in  balanced  situations. 

The  Board  rejected  the  plans  and  adopted  a  number  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions. When  Commissioner  Sullivan  informed  the  School  Committee  of  the 
Board's  decision  he  reiterated  the  state's  willingness  to  assist  in  a  solution. 

On  June  28  the  system's  Educational  Planning  Center  presented  their 
proposals  for  the  redistricting  of  secondary  schools  to  the  School  Committee 
but  they  were  not  adopted. 

On  two  occasions  in  July  and  August  the  School  Committee  submitted 
amendments  to  the  Fourth  Stage  plan  which  were  examined  and  rejected  by  the 
Board. 

From  July  12  to  August  I6,  1971  j  a,  niunber  of  meetings  were  held  between 
representatives  of  the  state,  the  school  system  and  the  Mayor  in  an  attempt 
to  arbitrate  a  settlement. 

^^  July  30,  a  meeting  was  held  between  state  and  city  officials.  In  a 
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riieno  to  Commissioner  Sullivcn  sur-Tnarizing  the  meeting  Glenn  said  that  Mayor 
I'Jhite  "thinks  that  the  BoG.rd  is  trying  to  he  i'air  and  that  he  supports  the 
Act.  His  administration  will  he  in  very  grave  difficulty  if  the  i'unds  are 
withheld  and  the  tax  rate  raised. .. .Mayor  White  said  the  whole  issue  was 
political^  and  the  School  CoiTimittee  had  no  concern  with -the  educational 
issues ;,  and  didn't  care  about  the  tax  rate.  The  Mayor  thinks  they  are  wcorij^ 
morally;,  educationally,  politically. .  .Mayor  Viliite  said  that  he  believed  that 
the  Board  was  making  a  great  effort  to  help  him;  the  Coiiimlttee  was  not...'' 
(memoranduin  from  Charles  Glenn  to  Commissioner  Sullivan  July  30;,  1971  - 
Law  and  Ed.  Study  at  235) 

On  August  10 J  1971^  the  State  Board  and  the  School  Committee  .'set  jointly. 

On  August  16 J  the  School  Committee  adopted  nev;  amendiiients  that  the  Board 
characterized  the  following  day  as  'a  sign  of  progress"  but  did  not  officially 
accept  or  reject.   Tlie  Board  instead  adopted  four  resolutions  indicating 
those  issues  upon  which  they  reiiained  firm  (open  enrolLnent  being  one)  and 
stated  a  "xirillingness  to  meet  in  special  session"  \7ith  the  Corfjmittee. 

On  August  23^  the  School  Comrattee  yielded  in  the  two  areas  of  most 
serious  contention.   First,  Coriimittee  member  John  Craven  (citing  his  concern 
for  the  financial  position  of  the  citj'-)  joined  Chairman  Tierney  and  Comj-uittee 
member  Hennigan  in  voting  to  take  steps  to  insure  that  the  new  Lee  and 
Marshall  schools  would  be  balanced  when  opened.  The  Committee  also  agreed  to 
initiate  a  "controlled  transfer"  policy^  largely  in  corripliance  with  the 
state's  policy  (adopted  on  October  1,  1970. 

'On  August  31 J  the  State  Board  unanimously  approved  the  Fourth  Stage  plan 
as  amended.  A  Board  resolution  optimistically  interpreted  the  tvro  amend- 
ments as  designed  to  "prevent  transfers  contributing  to  racial  imbala,nce" 
and  to  insure  that  "all  nev  school  facilities  opening  at  any  time  (xrould) 
open  racially  balanced..."  (L  &  E  2^-1-  h^) .  The  Board's  decision  released 
several  million  dollars  in  state  revenue  to  the  city  of  Boston.  ' 

'it  is  important  to  add  here  that  the  system's  ''nev''   controlled  transfer 
policy  eventually  contained  a  total  of  five  exceptions  which  largely 
neutralized  its  avowed  aims.  One  of  these  exceptions,  "hardship  transfers", 
was  openly  referred  to  at  School  Coriimittee  mee'tinjs  as  the  escape  clause  and 
a  big  out.'  (Garr.  Opin.  8^/89) 

Between  /'ugust  3^  ^nd  September  33- >  1971;  considerable  vocal  opposition 
was  expressed  by  local  parents  concerning  the  Lee  and  Marshal  Schools 
amendment.   Both  black  and  \7hite  parents  ignored  last  minute  school  re 
assign  ments  which  would  have  balanced  the  Lee.  The  School  Committee  members 
who  voted  the  amendiaent  were  picketed  in  their  hom.es  and  several  demonstra- 
tions were  staged. 

On  September  21,  the  School  CoriLiittee  conducted  an  open  hearing  on  the 
issue  at  the  O'Hearn  School.  UOO  parents  packed  the  crowded  auditorium 
while  more  listened  over  a  public  address  system  outside.   In  an  atmosphere 
which  was  described  as  "emotionally  chargedy  Committee  member  Craven  reversed 
his  position,  stating  that  he  "had  been  completely  misled  by  figures  supplied 
to  ne  on  the  Option  2  Lee  School  plan  by  our  ovm  Educational  Planning  Center. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  balance  the  new  Lee  School  without  fo 
forced  busing... and  I've  always  been  opposed  to  busing."  (Globe  Sept  23  at 
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It  lias  been  suggested  that  the  fact  that  Committee  member  Craven  had 
recently  (September  lU)  placed  tenth  in  the  primary  election  for  City 
Council  (the  top  l8  finishers  in  the  primary  election  participate  in  the 
final  run-off  in  November,  in  which  9  Council  members  are  elected)  was 
relevent  to  his  decision. 

The  School  Committee  voted  3  to  2  to  rescind  Option  2. 

The  Boston  Globe  reported  on  September  23rd  that  "Craven  who  had  been 
hissed  when  he  entered  the  (O'Hearn)  Auditorium,  was  cheered  and  embraced 
on  his  way  out." 

Congresswoman  Hicks,  who  attended  the  meeting,  stated  that  she  was  proud 
to  have  been  a  part  of  "this  exercise  in  participatory  democracy."  (at  k) 

The  media  coverage  of  the  following  week  revealed  considerable  dissension 
among  school  department  officials. 

Committee  Chairman  Paul  Tierney  (who  had  repeatedly  warned  against 
Committee  actions  in  the  past  that  subverted  or  violated  the  Racial  Imbalance 
Act  on  the  grounds  that  such  action  would  eventually  be  reversed  by  the 
courts)  called  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  "foolish  and  irresponsibl : " end 
predicted  that  it  might  mean  "payless  paydays  for  teachers  and  municpal 
employees." 

Committee  member  Kerrigan  praised  Craven's  decision  and  called  Tierney 's 
statement  a  "scare  tactic." 

Superintendent  Ohrenburger  reiterated  his  position  that  forced  busing 
was  not  necessary  to  balance  the  Lee  school. 

The  Committee  had  discussed  the  Lee  problem  on  a  number  of  occasions 
during  the  preceding  summer.  Tliey  were  ea-rare   that  the  greatest  walking  dis- 
tance to  the  school  would  have  been  8/10  of  a  mile  and  that  the  department 
did  not  plan  to  use  buses. 

Education  Planning  Center  director  Hambelton  also  publicly  denied  his 
staff  had  supplied  false  information  to  ihe   School  Commj.ttee. 

No  immediate  action  was  taken  an  the  state  level  but  Commissioner 
Sullivan  did  express  his  "surprise  and  dismay"  at  the  Committee's  action. 
Most  observers  were  speculating  that  the  State  Board  would  simply  leave  the 
issue  for  the  courts  to  resolve. 

*  On  September  28,  however,  the  State  Board  of  Education  unanimously  passed 
a  motion  stating  that  the  School  Committee". . .had  taken  official  action  to 
increase  and  encourage  racial  isolation. . .in  violation  of  the  l^th  Amendment." 

Among  the  actions  approved  by  the  Board  was  £in  immediate  freeze  on 
$200  million  worth  of  new  school  construction  and  the  withdrawal  of  $lk 
million  in  state  aid.  f 

On  October  26,  1971j  the  School  Committee  filed  suit  in  Superior  Court 
contesting  the  State  Board's  actions  on  the  grounds  that  the  Committee  ^/as 
considering  "safety  factors"  when  it  rescinded  Option  2,  and  that  the  Fourth 
Stage  plan  remained  technically  in  compliance  •vrith  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act 
without  the  Lee  balanced. 

(in  Morgan  v.  Hennigan,  EPC  director  Hambelton  testified  in  deposition 
that  he  did  not  recall  any  questions  from  Boston  School  Committee  members 
concerning  the  safety  provisions  of  the  options  submitted  by  the  Center  to 
the  Committee.  Louis  De  Giacomo,  then  Director  of  the  Boston  School 
Department's  Department  of  Safety  testified  in  depositon  that  between  the 
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August  approval  of  Option  2  and  its  reconsideration  in  September  he  was  not 
asked  to  report  on  Option  2  by  the  Comrnittee  or  any  member^  that  he  did  not 
discuss  the  safety  aspects  of  Option  2  with  any  member^  that  in  his  estimation 
there  was  no  need  for  transportation  at  the  Lee,  when  it  opened;  and  that  in 
his  opinion  Option  2  and  all  the  other  options  submitted  to  the  Boston  School 
Committee  were  all  safe. 

Also,  John  Coakley,  associate  director  of  the  Planning  Center  (v7ho  had 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Lee  and  Marshall  districting  effort)  testified 
in  State  Court  proceedings  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  options  submitted 
to  the  School  Committee,  student  safety  was  considered  and  in  his  opinion 
adequately  dealt  with.  The  testimony  of  the  Lee  School  principal  supported 
Mr.  Coakley's  statement.)  (Brief  at  104-105) 

On  October  28,  1971,  MCAD  filed  suit  in  Suffolk  Superior  Court  against 
the  Boston  School  Committee.  Tlae  Committee  had  failed  to  respond  to  the 
Commission's  June  22nd  Final  Decree  and  MCAD  requested  court  enforcemc3nt  of 
their  recommendations  concerning  open  enrollment  and  cityv/ide  pupil  assignments. 

Also  in  October,  the  yearly  racial  census  indicated  that  the  number  of 
non-white  students  in  imbalanced  schools  had  increased  to  26,297«  This 
figure  represented  over  three  quarters  of  Boston's  non-i/hite  student  population. 

"  It  has  been  argued  that  the  cutoff  point  for  an  imbalanced  school  as 
defined  by  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  (51^  or  greater  non-white  student  popula- 
tion designates  a  school  racially  imbalanced)  is  "arbitrary".  For  example, 
a  school  with  a  kS^o  non-white  student  body  is  teclinically  considered  balanced 
whereas  a  school  having  51^  non-white  population  is  considered  in  violation 
of  the  law.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  1971  v/hen  the  census 
reported  approximately  66   imbalanced  schools  in  Boston,  39  of  these  had 
non-white  populations  in  excess  of  8ofo,     The  same  census  reported  8l  schools 
with  white  populations  in  excess  of  90fo.  Clearly  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  were  not  borderline. « 

On  November  15,  1971 j  Superior  Court  Judge  Ponte,  in  the  case  Boston 
School  Committee  v.  The  Board  of  Education  (Boston  l),  issued  a  preliminary 
injunction  ordering  the  release  of  state  funds  to  Boston  pending  a  final 
decision  in  the  case. 

The  Board  appealed  the  injunction  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court. 

On  November  22,  the  Board,  after  reviemng  the  latest  racial  census 
figures,  requested  an  updated  racial  imbalance  plan  from  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  The  Committee  did  not  submit  a  plan  for  that  year. 

^^  IJovember  30,  Federal  HEW  Director  Pottinger,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Superintendent,  informed  the  Boston  School  Department  that  HEW  had  coinpleted 
investigation  of  a  complaint  that  the  Boston  schools  were  not  in  compliance 
with  federal  guidelines  aid.  fom:d   that  a  number  of  educational  programs  were 
being  administered  in  a  discriminatory  manner  in  violation  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.'  Tlie  letter  requested  that  the  School  Department 
take  voluntary  action  to  rectify  the  situation. 

On  December  2,  1971 >  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  vacated  Judge  Ponte 's 
preliminary  injunction.  Justice  Spiegel's  Interlocutory  Decree  ordered  that 
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the  state  funds  again  be  xd.thheld  pending  a  final  decision  in  the  case  then 
being  heard  in  Suffolk  Superior  Court. 

On  December  29^ the  State  Board  filed  a  counterclaim  to  Boston  I  which, 
among  other  things,  charged  that  the  School  Committee  had  "engaged  in  a 
pujrposeful  pattern  designed  to  increase  and  encourage  racial  isolation." 

Wo  progress  was  made  during  the  next  t\ro  years  (l972  and  1973)  in 
MCAD's  suit  against  the  Boston  School  Committee.  The   law  requires  that  the 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General  appoint  an  assistant  Attorney  G3neral  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  (MCAD).  This  was  not  done  and  the  proceedings 
experienced  a  lengthy  delay. 

In  March  1972,  while  the  case  in  State  Superior  Court  (Boston  l)  was 
still  being  heard,  attorneys  for  the  local  chapter  of  the  MACP  filed  suit 
in  Federal  District  Court,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  local  black  parents, 
against  the  Boston  School  Comiaittee  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
(Tallulah  Morgan  et.  al.  v.  James  Hennigan  et«  al.) 

On  June  2,  1972,  HEW  in  a  second  letter  to  the  school  Superintendent 
of  Boston,  notified  that  "....efforts  to  secure  compliance  by  vol;intary  means 
had  failed,"  and  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  guidelines  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  enforcement  proceedings  were  being  initiated. 
The  letter  further  informed  the  School  Department  that  federal  aid  for 
any  new  educational  programs  were  being  deferred  pending  a  final  decision. 

On  June  13,  1972,  in  the  Federal  case  (Mjrgan  v.  Hennigan)  the  Boston 
School  Committee  petitioned  to  add  a  number  of  local  suburban  school 
committees  as  defendants. 

^^  Ju^Q  23,  Federal  District  Court  Judge  W.  Arthiir  G-arrity  denied  the 
School  Committee's  motion. 

On  July  3)   the  School  Committee  again  petitioned  to  add  the  Boston 
Teachers  Union  (BTU)  to  the  list  of  defendants  in  the  case.  The  Teachers 
Union  later  indicated  their  willingness  to  join  the  proceedingsbut  the 
motion  was  denied  on  July  31 • 

Judge  Garrity  continued  hearing  evidence  in  the  case  until  May  l8,  1973* 

On  July  2k,   federal  funds  were  released  pending  a  final  disposition 
in  the  HEW  administrative  proceedings. 

On  September  27,   1972,  Suffolk  Superior  Court  Judge  Sullivan  ruled  in 
Boston  I  that  the  Board  of  Education's  actions  of  Septeniber  28,  I97I  were 
arbitrary,  "in  abuse  of  its  discretion,  and  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with 
the  public  interest."  Judge  Sullivan  based  his  decision  on  the  fact  that 
the  State  Board  acted  unilaterally  when  it  cut  off  the  state  funds,  without 
first  hand  information  or  negotiation  with  the  School  Committee  to  reach 
a  less  drastic  settlement.  Judge  Sullivan  referred  to  the  School  Committee's 
decision  to  rescind  Option  2  as  "a  measure  of  ejtpedience  in  the  face  of 
public  furor."  The  Judge  ordered  the  Board  to  immediately  release  the  state 
funds  to  the  Boston  school  system. 

Judge  Sullivan  dealt  with  the  Board's  counterclaim  separately.  He 
noted  that  while  the  School  Committee  was,  in  his  opinion,  in  minimal 
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compliance  \d.th.   the  provisions  of  tlie  Racial  Imbalance  Act,  its  progress 
reveaJ-ed  "an  unfortunate  pattern  of  rsluctaiice  and  lethargy  (Decision  at 
60) . "  Judge  Sullivan  then  ordered  that  the  School  Committee  submit  a  short 
term  racial  imbalance  plan  {^rith   state  technical  assistance)  to  "be  effective 
and  in  operation  on  or  before  November  21,  1972."  He  further  ordered  that 
racial  imbalance  in  all  Boston  schools  constnicted  since  I966  be  eliminated 
no  later  than  January  1,   1973* 

Both  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  and  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

On  October  6,  1972,  the  State  Board  of  Education  submitted  its  recom- 
mendations for  a  short  term  plan  to  the  Boston  School  Committee. 

On  November  6,  in  response  to  Judge  Sullivan's  order,  tho  School 
Committee  reviewed  and  approved  a  three-page  document  entitled  "Short  Range 
Plan  Toward  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Imbalance  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
1972-73."  The  plan  contained  no  proposals  for  short  term  action. 

At  the  meeting  there  were  these  statements  by  Committee  member  Ellison: 

Ellison:  Mr.  ChaiiToan,  there  is  one  thing  we  have  made  per- 
fectly clear  in  this  docuiient. ... . 

Under  no  circumstances  \r±ll   this  Committee  forcibly  bus 
a  child  outside  the  district  or  to  a  school  v/ithout  the 
^Jritten  consent  of  the  parent.  That  is  a  promise  that  the 
Boston  School  Committee  makes  to  the  parents  of  this  city. 

Reporter:  l^.   Ellison,  do  you  feel  that  with  that  in  mind 
you  can  realistically  balance  Boston  schools? 

Ellison:  I  don't  believe  so.  As  the  neighborhoods  are  now 
I  don't  believe  it's  possible.  We  are  certainly  open  to 
suggestions.  (Brief  at  36) 

On  November  9,   1972,  the  Board  of  Education  voted  to  reject  the 
Committee's  'Short  Range  Plan". 

On  November  I6,  the  State  Board  approved  a  short  term  plan  which 
had  been  constructed  by  the  state's  Bureau  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity. 
On  the  same  day  a  trial  judge  of  Suffolk  Superior  Court,  on  his  oxvin  motion, 
ordered  both  parties  to  appear  for  a  judicial  review  of  the  Board's  plan 
thereby  initiating  Boston  II. 

On  November  30,  the  Boston  Scloool  Committee  voted  to  reject  the  Board's 
plan. 

On  Tecember  I8,  1972,  the  judge  reviewing  the  state  plan  ruled  that 
it  x^as  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act.  His 
decision  stated  that  the  Board  plan  proposed  districts  which  xrere  "too 
large,"  and  were  "gerrymandered."  The  judge  further  ruled  the  plan  did 
not  properly  consider  the  problem  of  child  safety  or  the  concept  of  "neigh- 
borhood"; that  it  required  excessive  busing,  and  that  it  did  not  plan  for 
public  hearings  as  required  by  the  Act. 

The  judge  rejected  the  state  plan  and  ruled  that  the  Board  could  not 
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legally  mtbhold  state  funds. 

Tlie  State  Board  of  Education  apealed  the  decision. 

On  FeTjiniary  2,   1973^  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  i\iled 
on  the  appeal  of  the  Superior  Court  decision  of  September  27^  1972  (Boston 
l) .  The  Court  largely  reaffirmed  Judge  Sullivan's  decision  but  modified 
the  final  date  for  balancing  new  construction  until  September  1973*  The 
Court  clarified  its  position,  however,  by  stating  "Nothing  we  have  said 
should  be  construed  as  an  indication  of  our  approval  of  the  School 
Committee's  performance  in  complying  with  the  Racial  Imbalance  law."  (l973 
Mass.  Av.  St.  at  173) 

On  February  15^  the  Supreme  Judicial  Cotirt  vacated  the  Superior 
Court's  December  l8th  ruling  concerning  the  Board  plan  (Boston  II)  stating 
"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  deficiency  would  have  been  more  appropriately 
cured  by  remanding  the  matter  for  a  hearing  conducted  by  the  board  (of 
Education)... the  involvement  of  the  court  in  fact  finding... as  a  matter  of 
practicality  and  of  policy  is  better  left  to  the  board  (1973  Ifess.  Av.  St. 
at  279)." 

The  Court  ordered  that  the  Board  of  Education  initiate  hearings  no 
later  than  March  19,  1973*  a^d  suggested  that  the  School  Committee  take 
"advantage  of  this  period  to  submit  a  new  revised  plan  if  it  sees  fit"  (at  ■ 
280).  On  the  issue  of  suspension  of  state  funds,  the  Court  stated,  "We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  question  is  not  properly  presented  by  the  record 
before  us  and  we  therefore  decline  to  rule  on  it." 

On  March  2,  1973,  Federal  Adjjiinistrative  Law  Judge  Laurence  M.  Ring 
ruled  in  the  HEl'7  case  that  he  had  found  a  number  of  educational  programs  in 
the  Boston  seliool  system  "...infected  inth  a  discriminatory  environment. 
In  consequence  it  is  ordered  that  the  School  District  is  not  entitled'  to 
receive  funds  under  the  programs  listed..."  (at  77) 

Judge  Ring's  decision  was  routinely  remanded  to  the  reviewing 
authority. 

Hearings  in  the  case  being  heard  in  Federal  District  Court  were 
closed  on  March  22. 

In  coHrpliance  with  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  order  of  February 
15*  1973  (concerning  the  validity  of  the  Board  plan),  the  Board  of  Education 
appointed  professor  Louis  L,  Jaffe  of  Harvard  Law  School  as  hearing  examiner. 
Professor  Jaffe  conducted  hearings  between  t'iarch  20  and  May  3*  1973*  and 
filed  a  detailed  report,  which  included  his  findings  and  recommendations, 
on  May  29. 

On  June  2^,   1973*  the  State  Board  of  Education  issued  a  statement 
entitled  "Opinion  and  Order"  which  substantially  adopted  Professor  Jaffe 's 
recommendations,  reaffirmed  its  rejection  of  the  School  Committee's  plan  of  ^ 
November  1972,  and  called  for  the  implementation  of  the  revised  Board  plan 
by  September  of  197h. 

At  this  point  it  had  been  nearly  eight  years  since  the  Racial  Imbalance 
Act  was  signed  into  law.  Once  enacted,  the  responsibility  for  its  imple- 
mentation passed  to  the  State  Depaortment  of  Education.  The  controversy 
generated  by  the  issue,  however,  promoted  its  continued  salience  in  ^each 
session  of  the  General  Couart.  Bills  designed  to  strengthen,  weaken  or  simply 
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abolish  the  Racial  Lnbalance  Act  have  been  filed  in  the  legislature  on 
nimerous  occasions  since  I966.  None  of  these  bills,  however,  met  the 
necessary  conditions  for  enactment  until  1973*  I'^  that  year  House  No. 
6657*  a-  bill  which  would  have  prohibited  any  transportation  of  students 
id.thout  the  ii/ritten  consent  of  their  parents,  was  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  sent  to  Governor  Francis  Sargent  for  liis  signriture. 

On  June  28,  1973 j  Governor  Sargent  requested  an  opinion  from  the 
State  Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  House  No.  6657* 

On  July  10^  the  Justices  advised  the  Governor  that  such  a  law  woiild 
be  unconstitutional.  Citing  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  Keyes  and 
Swann,  the  court  further  warned  the  Governor  that  enactment  of  the  bill  in 
the  future  could  be  construed  as  an  act  of  de  jare   segregation  (73  Ad*  St. 
1027) . 

Governor  Sargent  vetoed  the  bill  and  sent  it  back  to  the  legislature 
where  it  failed  to  meet  the  t^TO-thirds  majority  necessary  for  an  override. 

^   On  July  16,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  reviewed  tlxree  suits  concerning 
the  new  "English  High  School"  which  was  due  to  open  in  1973* 

The  $25  million,  ten- story  structure  was  originally  planned  by  the 
School  Committee  to  replace  the  old  English  High  School  and  be  utilized  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to  the  racial  balancing  of  the  system.  As 
a  result  the  building  qualified  for  and  was  granted  6^io   state  aid  rather 
than  the  usual  kofa. 

The  old  English  High  School  was  a  part  of  a  cityi^ride  specialty  system 
which  included  Boston  Latin,  Girls  Latin,  and  various  secondary  trade  and 
technical  schools.  Between  I967  when  the  facility  was  planned  and  1973 
when  it  was  to  open,  the  racial  composition  of  Boston  English  changed  from 
approximately  20^  to  SC.^/'a  non-white.  The  increased  capacity  of  the  new 
building,  however,  would  have  allowed  it  to  open  balanced  idlthout  displacing 
any  of  its  foimer  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  period,  Girls  Latin,  (which,  milike  Boston 
English,  required  a  conrpetitive  entrance  examination)  was  89^  white. 

On  April  23,  197 3 j  the  Boston  School  Committee  voted  to  award  the 
new  structure  to  Girls  Latin.  The  old  English  High  School  was  then  demolished 
and  its  headmaster  was  informed  that  his  students  would  be  assigned  to  the 
old  Girls  Latin  facility  (nearly  as  archaic)  in  Codman  Square  on  the  ledge 
of  an  encroaching  black  neighborhood. 

Justice  Kaplan  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  ruled  that  the  School 
Committee  could  not  award  the  new  building  to  Girls  Latin. 

On  July  25,  1973 j  the  Boston  School  Committee  filed  a  suit  which 
challenged  the  legality  of  the  revised  State  Board  plan  which  had  come  out 
of  -the   Jaffe  hearings.  The  wording  in  the  Committee's  argument  x/as  directed 
toward  the  areas  in  which  they  had  had  some  legal  success  in  the  past. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  reviewed  the  case  between 
September  I8  and  October,  1973. 

On  October  29,  the  Court  affirmed  the  State  Board's  "Opinion  and 
Order"  concerning  the  racial  balance  plan.  In  referring  to  its  February 
15*  1973*  decision  in  which  it  had  ordered  hearings,  the  Court  stated,  "We, 
thus,  envisioned  a  situation  in  which  both  sides  would  come  forward  Td.th 
renewed  and  sincere  efforts  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  Statute  _/the 
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Racial  Imbalance  Act/* • • .Unfortunately,  instead  of  participating  in  the 
hearings  in  this  spirit  the  Coraiiiittee  has  seen  fit  to  rest  on  its  proposal 
of  November  6,  1972,  and  has  confined  its  arguments  before  the  hearing 
examiner,  the  Board,  and  this  court  to  attacks  upon  the  validity  of  the 
Board  Plan  -v/ithout  offering  initiatives  of  its  o\m." 

The  report  of  the  decision,  \7ritten  by  Justice  Wilkins,  went  on  to  con- 
sider each  of  the  Committee's  specific  argnjiaents  separately. 

The  Committee  charged  that  the  Board  did  not  go  tlaix>ugh  the  proper 
procedure  when  it  rejected,  for  the  second  time,  an  earlier  School  Committee 
plan.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  Jaffe  hearings  had  sufficiently  reviewed 
the  Fourth  Stage  Plan  and  "the  three-paged  addendum"  of  November  S  and  the 
rejection  ■vra.s  valid. 

The  Committee  further  argxied  that  the  Board  plan  \ms   "defective  in 
several  respects."  First,  that  it  did  not  take  the  safety  of  the  child  into 
account  "on  an  equal  basis  witli  relieving  iiabalance".  Second,  that  "it 
provides  for  districts  which  are  overly  large  and  gerrymandered".  And, 
finally,  that  it  "fails  to  make  adequate  provision  for  various  special 
educational  programs  such  as  vocational  and  remedial  programs  and  is 
educationally  disiniptive." 

In  reference  to  the  first  contention  the  Court  stated:  "The  evidence 
concerning  safety  factors  before  the  Board,  the  hearing  examiner,  and  the 
designers  of  the  plan,  as  reflected  in  the  record,  was  asiple." 

In  reference  to  the  second:  "It  is  plain  that  if  compactness  were  the 
primary  guide  these  proposed/  districts  irould  be  far  from  ideal.  We 
believe,  however,  that  given  the  paramount  policy  of  the  statute,  these 
districts  are  not  linlai^rful  in  the  context  of  the  Boston  school  system." 

In  reference  to  the  Committee's  final  charge  the  Court  stated  rather 
emphatically  that,  "Ho  where  in  the  statute  is  there  a  requirement  that 
a  racially  balanced  plan  must  totally  rei.-rite  the  educational  program  of  a 
school  system.  That  there  will  be  repercussions  of  the  plan  on  matters  of 
educational  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  such  disruptions  are  not 
immune  to  timely  and  intelligent  adjustment  by  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
has  no  where  demonstrated  that  the  Board  Plan  and  quality  education  are 
irreconcilable. " 

The  Court  concluded  by  stating  "If  the  Cossnittee  sincerely  desires 
the  correction  of  perceived  defects  its  task  is  not  one  of  litigation  but 
of  consultation  and  persuasion.  We  are  confident  that  cooperation  between 
the  parties  irould  bring  the  objectives  of  racial  balance  and  quality 
education  closer  to  realization.  It  is  hightime  that  such  cooperation 
commence  tathout  the  delay  inherent  in  further  footless  resort  to  the  Courts. 

"We  therefore  sustain  the  action  of  the  Board  and  note  particularly 
the  provisions  of  its  order  allowing  for  proposals  of  modification  by  the 
Committee  and  other  interested  groups.  The  time  remaining  before  total 
implementation  is  ample  for  the  solution  of  whatever  problems  are  evident 
in  the  Board  Plan.  If  the  ComQiittee  fails  to  cooperate,  the  Board  has  the 
power  to  iTithhold  the  certification  of  State  aid  for  the  Boston  schools, 
and  to  notify  the  School  Building  Assistance  Commission  to  withhold  approval 
of  school  construction  projects." 

On  November  15,  1973 j  Assistant  Attorney  General  Walter  Mayo,  Counsel 
for  the  State  Board,  filed  a  request  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  a 
formal  court  order  enforcing  its  October  29th  decision  stating,  "the  history 
of  this  case  has  been  such  that  it  is  clear  that  the  school  committee  -VTill 
not  coinply  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  this  court."  School  Committee  Attorney 
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James  D.  St,  Clair  asked  Justice  Hennessy,  who  presided  at  the  hearing,  to 
withhold  such  an  order  "to  allow  time  for  the  ContLiittee  aL:id  the  state  board 
technical  staffs  to  work  out  details  in  inplementing  the  plan." 

Judge  Hemiessy  ordered  the  School  Committee  to  file  a  plan  "in  line 
with  the  state  plan"  by  Deceniber  11.  1973.  (Globe  Nov.  15,  at  3) 

On  December  11  just  hours  before  the  deadline  the  Boston  School 
Committee  voted  to  comply  x/ith  Judge  Hennessy's  order.  The  decision  authorized 
the  school  department  staff  to  release  a  large  amount  of  technical  material 
which  had  been  requested  by  the  State  Board. 

The  School  Committee  also  voted  to  appeal  the  October  29^  SJC  decision 
to  the  U.  S,  Supreme  Court  despite  attorney  Janes  St.  Clair's  advice  that 
"All  legal  avenues  had  been  exhausted."  St.  Clair  labeled  the  appeal 
"frivolous"  and  asserted  that  he  would  not  lend  his  name  to  such  a  petition. 
Nevertheless,  the  Committee  filed  a  request  Trf-th  the  city  to  initiate  an 
appeal. 

On  December  26,  the  Board  rejected  as  insufficient  two  Coni:iittee 
proposals  which  had  been  submitted  id.th  the  teclmical  data  on  December  11. 
With  the  notice  of  rejection,  the  Eoa3rd  outlined  the  specific  areas  of  the 
state  plan  that  required  School  Department  expansion  and  clarification. 

On  January  h,  19lh,   the  Board  filed  a  petition  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  seeking  a  court  order  to  force  the  School  Committee  to  comply  iTith 
their  directives. 

At  the  January  9th  SJC  hearing,  a  School  CojDmittee  legal  representa- 
tive testified  that  the  delay  wais  due  to  difficulties  in  coHrpiling  the 
necessary  technical  information.  The  hearing  was  then  adjourned  until  January 
16. 

^  JanuaJ^  15 j  the  School  Committee  voted  3  to  2  with  members  Tierney 
and  Sullivan  dissenting,  to  submit  the  existing  school  district  lines  to 
the  State  Board  in  response  to  the  latter's  demand  for  "major  modifications". 

On  the  folloid.ng  day.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Francis  J. 
Quirico  listened  as  Board  counsel  Sandra  L.  Lynch  charged  that  the  Committee's 
vote  was  "an  act  of  willful  non-coEipliance..._^hich7  demonstrates  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  necessity  for  a  court  order  to  t>rce   the 
Boston  committee  to  comply." 

School  Committee  attorney,  Stephen  H.  Olesky  argued  that  the  committee 
was  "trying  to  save  stress  and  needless  chaos"  by  waiting  until  it  had  the 
latest  school  racial  census  figures  before  submitting  definite  plans  for 
realigning  school  populations.  Olesky  said  the  data  would  probably  be 
available  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

"The  School  Committee's  string  ran  out  yesterday".  Justice  Quirico 
said.  "This  Court  is  not  waiting  any  longer." 

The  Judge  ordered  the  Committee  to  submit  the  required  information  by 
January  21. 

On  January  21,  two  hours  before  Justice  Quirico 's  dea-dline,  the 
School  Committee  voted  iinanimously  to  comply  ("iinder  duress")  \d.th   the  court 
order  and  submitted  a  26  page  document  prepared  by  the  Educational  Planning 
Center,  outlining  several  possible  options  for  redistributing.  The  Comndttee 
did  not,  however,  indicate  i/hich  option  they  preferred. 
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^^  £S2HS£Z_§§'  after  having  reviewed  the  proposals,  the  State  Board 
accepted  some  and  totally  rejected  others.  The  Board  informed  the  School 
Committee  of  its  decision  and  requested  that  the  Committee  supply  additional 
information  on  the  acceptable  options  and  indicate  their  preference. 
Committee  member  Katlileen  Sullivan  asked  the  Board  to  conduct  public  hearings 
to  modify  the  state  plan  adding  that  she  was  aware  that  the  state  had  no 
legal  obligation  to  do  so,  and  that  she  regretted  that  the  School  Committee 
had  waited  until  the  last  minute  to  coiiiply. 

On  January  31 j  Committee  member  Sullivan  stated,  "Boston  parents  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  school  racial  balance  plan  rail  really  go 
into  effect  this  September."  She  said  that  several  parents  had  made 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  state  plan  and  she  was  id.lling  to  carry  them 
herself  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  if  the  majority  of  the  School 
Committee  refused  to  recommend  modifications. 

On  February  6,  Mayor  White  informed  the  School  Committee  that  the 
City  would  finance  a  Supreme  Court  Appeal  of  the  SJC«s  October  29,  1973 
decision  ordering  the  implementation  of  the  state  racial  imbalance  plan. 

The  announcement  stated,  "I  believe,  and  still  believe,  that  such 
an  appeal  has  no  chance  for  success.  Many  people  from  various  sections 
of  the  city  have  urged  me  nevertheless  that  such  an  appeal  should  be  taken. 
I  therefore  notify  you  that  if  you  engage  an  attoamey  id.lling  to  undertake 
such  an  appeal  I  will  approve  the  expenditure  reasonably  necessary  therefore.' 

The  School  Committee  immediately  dispatched  a  telegram  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  requesting  a  60  day  delay  in  filing  an  appeal. 

On  February  12,  the  School  Committee  opened  discussion  on  possible 
changes  to  the  state  plan.  The  state- imposed  deadline  for  limited  changes 
to  the  approved  options  had  been  set  for  February  15*  Also  during  this 
period,  the  School  Committee  approached  two  local  legal  firms  for  advice  on 
a  Supreme  Court  appeal.  Both  firms  informed  the  Committee  that  the  case 
contained  insufficient  Federal  Issues  for  a  Supreme  Court  review. 

On  February  lU,  the  School  Committee  approved  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions to  the  plan,  many  of  which  had  been  requested  by  coimnunity  and  parent 
groups,  and  sent  them  to  the  State  Board  on  the  same  day  the  Committee  was 
Informed  that  their  request  for  a  deadline  extension  had  been  denied  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

On  February  20,  197^,  The  Boston  Globe  reported  that  Kathleen 
Sullivan,  at  a  press  conference,  had  "pleaded  for  a  September  1975  balance 
deadline  so  that  parents,  community  groups,  teachers,  the  clergy  and  business 
leaders  could  cooperate  with  state  axid  city  officials  to  devise  a  new  plan. 
She  promised  good  faith  in  dealing  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  after 
eight  years  in  which  the  Boston  School  Committee  had  fought  compliance  with 
the  balance  law,  at  every  critical  point.  'This  is  not  just  a  delaying 
tactic.',  argued  the  new  Committee  member." 

State  Commissioner  of  Education  Gregory  R.  Snrig  said,  "It's  too  bad 
this  didn't  happen  a  year  ago."  and  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  .  Judicial 
Court  had  approved  the  plan  and  ordered  its  implementation. 

Committee  Cliairman  John  Kerrigan  announced  that  the  School  Committee 
would  take  court  action  if  the  State  Board  refused  to  allow  community  imput. 
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CoEimittee  member  Sullivan,  on  Feliruary  26,   asked  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  omit  from  the  state  racial  plan  those  elementary  schools  that 
were  already  20-50^  non-x/hite.  Commissioner  Anrig  thanked  her  for  her 
proposals  but  said  that  they  had  come  too  late.  Anrig  explained  that  the 
court  had  prohibited  the  state  from  making  odd  shaped  districts  and  therefore 
a  fev  schools  which  were  already  balanced  had  to  be  included  in  the  transfer. 
"We  CAMOT  leapfrog  districts."  Am-ig  said. 

State  Board  vice-chairman  John  Sullivan  said  "We've  tried  to  involve 
the  Boston  School  Conxiittee  for  the  last  four  months",  and  pointed  out  that 
the  state  had  developed  the  plan  only  after  the  School  Committee  had  refused 
to  do  so. 

The  State  Board  turned  dotm  Kathleen  Sullivan's  request  for  a  year's 
delay  in  implementation  but  agreed  to  solicit  suggestions  from  community 
advisory  councils  on  schools  to  be  affected  in  the  fall  of  1975 • 

Cardinal  Medeiros  announced  on  February  28,  that  public  school  students 
would  be  admitted  to  Catholic  schools  next  fall  only  if  acceptance  irould 
improve  the  racial  balance  of  the  school." 

That  evening  l400  South  Boston  parents  attended  a  meeting  called  to 
discuss  tactics  for  fighting  the  racial  balance  lav.  Boston  City  Council 
member  Louieo  Day  Hides  annoiHiced  plans  for  a  demonstration  at  the  State  House 
on  April  3^^   to  express  solidarity  with  a  number  of  bills  wMch  called  for 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  ROjCial  Imbalance  Act. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  continued  to  argue  \/ith  the  School 
Committee  over  the  latter 's  alleged  failure  to  submit  final  modifications  for 
three  Dorchester  elementary  school  districts.  The  School  Committee  claimed  . 
they  had  made  the  required  changes]  the  State  Board  claimed  the  Committee's 
proposals  sii^iply  endorsed  the  status  quo. 

On  March  k,   197^,  the  State  Board  formally  ordered  the  School  Committee 
to  submit  the  Dorchester  plan  modifications  by  March  11. 

The  same  day,  the  Boston  City  Council  approved  a  petition  introduced 
by  Boston  Representative  Raymond  Flynn,  which  called  for  a  cityt/ide  referendum 
on  the  busing  issue  on  June  4th.  (The  petition  then  needed  5^000  signatures, 
approval  by  Mayor  li/hite,  the  state  legislatirre  and  Governor  Sargent's  endorse- 
ment.) 

C»n  March  5,   the  School  Committee  x^as  informed  by  the  U.  S,  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  that  they  were  not  eligible  for  application  of  impounded  HEW 
funds  (Judge  Ring's  March  2,  1973,  ruling)  until  they  fo3:'mally  accepted  the 
State  Racial  liabalance  Plan. 

On  Mg.rch  6,  the  State  Board  asked  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  order 
the  School  Committee  to  provide  the  Dorchester  information. 

A  coalition  of  organizations,  leaders  and  parents  of  Boston's  black 
community  asked  the  Boston  School  Committee  on  March  12  to  "cease  stalling 
and  attempting  to  sabotage  a  court  order  to  desegregate  the  city's  public 
schools,"  Reverend  Weeks,  spokesman  for  the  group,  said,  "The  failure  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee  to  respond  adequately  to  the  state's  plan  means 
that  neither  students,  parents,  teachers,  nor  other  school  staff  know  how 
the  partial  balancing  1.7111  affect  them  this  fall.  If  the  School  Committee 
continues  to  have  its  irresponsible  way,  parents,  teachers  and  staff  xron't 
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know  what's  happenins  iintil  it's  too  late  to  avoid  confusion^  cliaos  and 
perhaps  violence." 

On  the  evening  of  March  13th  1200  Hyde  Park  residents  met  to  protest 
portions  of  the  state  racial  halaiice  plan.  Leaders  encouraged  the  parents 
to  attend  the  April  3^cL  inarch  at  the  State  House. 

Coiaiiiittee  Cliainaan  Kerrigan  outlining  his  metropolitan  proposals  said 
"integration  should  not  he  a  burden  for  schools  of  Boston,  let's  open 
suhurhia  to  non-vhite  people.  Let's  send  them  out  there."  Kerrigan,  adding 
his  support  for  the  April  3  march,  said  "Show  those  liberal  hypocrites  in 
suburbia  that  ve  mean  business." 

On  March  15 j  I/Iayor  White  criticized  the  School  Comnittee  for  its 
continued  delay  in  isiplementing  the  state  plan,  stating,  "Tlie  School  CoEmittee 
is  totally  preoccupied  with  fighting  the  law  and  is  doing  nothing  to  icrplement 
the  plan." 

In  response,  Kerrigan  said,  "I'm  not  about  to  implement  a  balance  plan 
that  \d.ll  make  this  city  another  Detroit  or  New  York  (  a  reference  to  the 
problem  of  "white  flight").  The  people  of  Boston  are  not  ready  to  have  thair 
children  forced-bused  to  far  away  dangerous  places." 

On  March  19,  Board  Counsel  Satadra  Lynch  argued  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  that  a  court  injvinction  \rould  be  necessary  to  force  School  Committee 
compliance  with  the  implementation  schedule^  "The  performance  by  the  School 
Committee  over  the  past  four  years,  including  three  foraaal  requests  that 
the  state  abandon  racial  balance  plans,  indicates  the  committee^  has  no  inten- 
tion of  coEiplying  ^d-th  the  State  Board's  directives." 

On  March  22,  Justice  Quirico,  in  a  10-page  statement,  issued  a  stern 
order  to  the  School  Committee  to  either  accept  the  state's  plan  for  the 
Dorchester  elementary  schools  or  produce  an  acceptable  one  by  IVIarch  2^,   and 
to  comply  with  the  state's  implementation  schedule.  The  Judge  concluded,  "The 
Committee's  past  conduct  in  relation  to  orders  of  the  board  and  of  the  couirt 
gives  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  committee,  unless  escpressly  ordered  by 
the  Court  to  do  so,  \r±ll   reasonably  comply. ..."with  the  Board's  directives. 
The  Committee's  response  to  the  Board's  orders  over  the  past  three  months 
"manifests  a  continued  attempt  to  delay,"  jjnplementation.  Justice  Quirico 
announced  a  special  court  session  for  April  2,  to  determine  if  the  School 
Committee  had  complied  mth  the  Board's  April  1  deadline  for  student  assign- 
ment. 

On  March  26,  in  coDipliance  with  Judge  Quirico 's  order,  the  School 
Committee  supplied  the  state  with  the  requested  inforraation.  Commissioner 
Anrig  annoxinced  that  "For  all  intents  and  purposes  the  plan  is  now  complete. 
Wow  I  start  ironrying  about  the  next  step pupil  assignments  and  safety." 

The  Boston  School  Committee  voted,  on  March  27,  to  send  notices  of  the 
April  Si'd  anti-busing  march  home  with  students. 

On  April  1st,  the  School  Coiimittee  complied  with  another  poi*tion  of 
the  iBiplementation  timetable  by  forewarding  to  the  State  Board  information 
on  the  residence,  grade  and  race  of  9^,000  Boston  pupils. 

0n4)ril  2,  the  School  Committee  coniplied  Td.th  another  portion  of  the 
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On  April  2,   the  School  Conmittee  reported  its  implementation  projr._-3s 
to  Justice  Quirico. 

On  April  3>   public  legislative  hearings  began  in  Gardner  Auditorium 
in  the  State  House  where  the  Joint  Coniaittee  on  Education  sat  considering 
33  separate  hills  designed  'to  weaken,  replace  or  repeal  the  Racial  Imhalance 
Act.  Outside  approximately  25^000  local  citizens  demonstrated  in  support  of 
repeal  1^d.th  hope  that  the  acts  abolishing  the  state  law  which  calls  for 
racially  balanced  schools  would  place  a  moritorium  on  the  busing  being 
planned  for  September. 

Over  the  next  few  days  a  large  nurnber  of  both  public  and  private 
individuals  spoke  for  and  against  repesil  of  the  Act  and  for  a  number  of 
metropolitan  proposals. 

On  April  9 J  Governor  Sargent  requested  an  advisory  opinion  from  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  busing  referendum 
proposed  for  Boston  on  June  h,     Tlie  petition  had  quickly  passed  along  the 
required  route  from  the  Boston  City  Council  on  March  k   to  the  State  Executive. 
Voter  disapproval  of  busing  in  a  binding  referendum  ^rould  have  given  the  Bos- 
ton School  Committee  an  effective  legal  means  to  halt  implementation  of  the 
state  racial  balance  plan. 

The  School  Department's  Educational  Plaxming  Center  worked  tln*ough 
Simday  April  l^^  to  comply  id.th  the  next  stage  of  the  implementation  timetable; 
the  assignment  notification  of  Boston's  entire  student  population.  September 
assign  ments  for  grades  1  throiigh  12  were  mailed  on  April  15» 

On  April  l6j  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  advised  the  Governor  that  the 
planned  busing  referendum  would  be  xinconstitutional  if  binding. 

On  April  l8.  Governor  Sargent  vetoed  the  referendum.  On  the  same  day, 
the  Federal  revieidng  authority  largely  affirmed  administrative  Law  Judge 
Ring's  ruling  which  had  declared  the  Boston  school  system    ineligible  for 
Federal  school  aid. 

On  April  20,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Sandm Lynch,  Coimsel  for  the 
State  Board,  reported  to  Justice  Quirico  that  the  School  Committee  had  so 
far  cocrplied  \;rith  the  implementation  timetable. 

On  April  22,  the  Massachusetts  Senate  failed  to  overturn  Governor 
Sargent's  referendum  veto.  Also  on  April  22,  Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 
Morse  finally  ruled  in  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination 
sponsored  Underwood-Exodus  case  which  had  been  filed  in  October,  1971 • 
The  judge  affinrmed  the  CoEimisslon's  findings  of  discriminatory  assignment  ; 
practices.  The  city  attorney  argued  however,  that,  as  the  original  plaintiff 
(Cliristine  UnderiTOod)  had  already  graduated  and  the  School  Committee  had 
modified  the  policy  at  issue  (from  open  enroll  ment  to  controlled  transfer) 
in  October  1972,  the  matter  was  "moot"  or  no  longer  of  any  importance. 

Judge  Horse  ordered  MCAD  to  conduct  further  hearings  to  determine  if 
the  issue  was  still  relevant. 

On  April  23 j  the  Boston  City  Council  voted  unanimously  to  petition  for 
a  non-binding  busing  referendum  on  May  21.  City  Election  Commissioner 
William  McDermott  estimated  the  cost  of  the  referendum  to  be  $136,000. 
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On  April  2$j  School  Superintendent  Leary  announced  that  the  School 
Department  \rould  make  its  final  desegregation  budget  recommendations  to  the 
School  Conmittee  the  following  day.  Leary  proposed  a  "budget  of  $8,8  million 
of  which  approximately  half  would  he  used  for  transportation.  The  Super- 
intendent also  announced  plans  to  meet  with  Police  Commissioner  Rohert 
di  Grazia  to  discuss  the  problem  of  student  safety. 

On  the  same  day^  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  released  a  bill 
designed  to  repeal  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act^  giving  it  an  unfavourable  report 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  6  (three  abstentions) . 

On  April  29,  debate  began  in  the  Hbuse  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  RIA. 
Representative  Raymond  Plynn  (D  -  South  Boston)  announced  that  21  legislators 
from  the  Boston  area  had  urged  the  School  Committee  not  to  approve  desegrega- 
tion funds.   "Boston  taxpayers  pay  the  highest  property  tax  in  the  nation  and 
the  taxpayers  do  not  want  their  money  spent  on  such  an  outlandish  idea. " 

On  April  30,  197k t   the  legislature  enacted  the  repeal  of  the  Racial 
Imbalance  Act  in  both  houses  on  Roll  Call  votes. 

The  Evening  Globe  reported:  "The  legislature  whizzed  the  repeal  bill 
from  an  unfavorable  report  through  a  half  a  dozen  procedures  that  noiTaally 
take  a  week  or  more,  to  vote  near  final  approval  in  both  houses  yesterday. 
The  House  and  Senate  suspended  rules  repeatedly  to  speed  progress,  held  the 
total  debate  to  less  than  10  minutes  and  took  only  two  roll  calls" 

On  May  1,  in  a  letter  to  Committee  Chairman  John  Kerrigan,  Jolin  Bynoe, 
Regional  director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  announced  that  the 
state  plan  was  not  in  compliance  with  Federal  standards  and  the  city  would 
therefore  remain  ineligible  for  $7  million  in  ESAA  funds,  as  well  as  the  $10-1^4- 
million  already  lost  for  non-compliance  since  Judge  Ring's  decision.  Bynoe 
stated  that,  while  the  state  plan  "does  make  some  progress  toward  compliance  ■ 
with  Federal  standards ....  a  considerable  nutiber  of  schools  i-d.ll  remain 
racially  isolated  this  fall."  The  Educational  Planning  Center  said  that  the 
State  plan  will  reduce  Boston's  imbalanced  schools  from  6l  to  42j  the  State 
Board  claimed  the  number  after  September  will  be  31' 

On  May  2,  the  School  Committee  again  failed  to  act  on  Leary' s  imbalance 
budget  request,  effectively  killing  it.  The  Globe  reported  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  proposed  budget  contained  items  whose  cost  i/ould  be  reimbursed 
by  the  state  although  the  City  would  have  to  expend  the  money  initially. 

Representative  Flynn,  self  professed  floor  leader  of  the  antibusing 
forces,  stated,  "Neither  the  School  Committee  nor  the  courts  of  this  Common- 
wealth or  country  can  force  Boston  taxpayers  to  spend  their  tax  dollars  on 
this  ridiculous  busing  plan." 

Committee  member  Kathleen  Sullivan  pointed  out  however,  that  the  city 
was  then  losing  $10  to  $lh   million  in  U.  S.  school  aid  because  it  remains  in 
violation  of  the  196^  Civil  Rights  Act.  She  also  noted  that  as  the  city  is 
under  court  order  to  implement  the  state  plan  if  the  balance  funds  were  not 
requested  from  the  city,  the  School  Committee  might  have  to  take  them  out  of 
general  school  funds. 

Committee  Chairman  John  Kerrigan  said  that  ^rhile  he  agreed  \rlth.  Flynn, 
Miss  Sullivan  had  a  point. 

On  May  8,  the  Globe  announced  that,  "The  majority  of  Boston's  public 
high  school  students  have  such  poor  reading  skills  that  the  Boston  School 
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Departnent  gave  then  (on  IVIay  7)  a  reading  test  ataecl  below  grade  level. 
Last  year  an  estimated  2  out  of  3  students,  except  at  Boston  Latin,  Girls 
Latin,  Boston  Technical  and  Copley  Square  High  School  (the  Mod.el  Decionstration 
High  School)  vere  found  to  have  reading  skills  helow  the  national  average." 
Jolin  Doherty,  president  of  the  Boston  Teachers  Union,  said  in  coirjD.ent, 
"mayhe  the  controversy  over  the  racial  iroloalance  plan  has  taken  the  energies 
of  everyone  airay  and  the  reading  progran  has  taken  the  back  seat." 

On  May  10,  in  a  televised  address.  Governor  Sargent  amiounced  that  he 
had  vetoed  the  bill  repealing  the  Racial  IbboJ-ance  Act.  He  stated,  however, 
that  he  intended  to  propose  legislation  which  would  replace  the  mandatory 
aspects  of  the  RIA  \-ri-th   a  voluntary  metropolitan  prograa  and  financial  incen- 
tives. 

Council\7onian  Loufco  Day  Hicks  called  the  Governor's  aimounceraent  "A  victory 
a  vindication  of  all  those  irho  have  opposed  forcible  (sic)  busing." 

Kerrigan  stated  he  was  "pleased  to  see  that  Sargent  realizes  the  Boston 
plan  in.ll  fail... it  is  luifair  to  place  the  burden  of  balancing  the  schools  on 
the  poor  in  the  city.  It  must  require  the  involvement  of  the  suburbs  to 
balance  the  schools  of  Boston." 

Prank  Tivnan,  Mayor  Kevin  H,  VJhite's  director  of  comiiunications,  said 
the  I/Iayor  was  taking  "a  xrait  and  see"  attitude  on  the  Governor's  proposal; 
he  "wants  to  get  input  from  other  groups  and  see  liow  it  affects  the  city" 
before  making  public  corament  on  Sargent's  speech.  Tivnan  also  said,  however, 
that  the  veto  and  call  for  voluntary  integration  "may  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  on  the  issue  right  through  the  summer." 

On  May  13,  the  School  Coni-aittee  voted  unanimously  to  approve  the  "Safety 
and  Transportation  Plan"  prepared  by  the  Educational  Planning  Center  in 
accordance  \d.th  the  State  Plan, 

On  May  15,  the  court- set  deadline  for  subDiission,  the  School  Committee 
sent  the  plan  to  the  State  Board. 

On  Jfey  17,  Board  counsel  Walter  Mayo  told  Justice  Quirico  that  after 
a  preliminary  study  the  School  Committee's  Safety  and  Transportation  plan 
appeared  "sound  and  coiiiplete". 

On  Ifey  21,  Governor  Sargent  filed  legislation  which  proposed  an  expazided 
voluntary  metropolitan  program  with  an  enlarged  state  commitment  to 
voluntary  integration. 

The  Governor's  major  proposal  was  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ICETCO 
program  from  the  present  1,900  to  19,000  non-white  students. 

On  May  28,  the  J/Iassachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  ruled 
that  racial  discrimination  still  existed  in  the  voluntary  transfer  program 
(controlled  transfer)  of  the  Boston  school  system.  "Under  the  controlled 
transfer  system,  many  of  the  practices  previously  foxind  and  condemned  by 

the  Commission  continue  to  exist it  has  not  eliminated  the  discrimination 

that  existed  in  the  open  enrollment  system. 

Tlae  Commission  reissued  its  Jijne,  1971^  order  and  the  case  was  returned 
to  Judge  Morse  for  enforcement  proceedings. 

On  May  29,  the  Globe  announced  the  formation  of  a  Safety  Task  Force 
consisting  of  city,  police  and  school  officials  under  the  direction  of  Deputy 
Mayor  Robert  R.  ICiley.  "The  feeling  is  that  the  buses  will  roll  so  we're 
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trying  to  put  together  plans  that  vill  benefit  the  entire  city.  They  will 
be  specifically  aimed  at  public  safety."  KLley  said. 

Superintendent  Leary  also  announced  that  he  had  asked  the  School  Cornmittee 
to  allow  the  last  two  weeks  of  school  for  a  workshop  id.th  parents,  school 
administrators J  and  teachers  to  discuss  "ways  of  inproving  human  relations." 

One  official  stated:  "We  can't  wait  any  longer.  If  oiir  plan  doesn't 
begin  before  school  ends,  we  will  have  real  problems"  because  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  in  touch  with  students  and  teachers  during  the  suiraer. 

On  the  same  day,  tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Education  heard  arguments  on 
the  Governor's  voluntary  integration  bill.  J.  Harold  Flannery,  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Morgan  v.  Hennigaji  case,  asked  Judge  W,  Arthur 
Garrity  for  an  early  ruling  in  the  case.  Flajanery  said  that  a  finding  in 
the  Federal  case  could  eliminate  the  controversy  centering  around  the  cxirrent  . 
attempts  to  repeal  the  State  Racial  Imbalance  Law  and  the  busing  plans 
scheduled  to  begin  in  Boston  next  SepteEiber.  Flanneiy  stated  that  during  the 
wait  for  a  ruling  "the  School  Comaittee's  actions  have  created  tensions 
and  doubts. 

^^  J'-uie  ^»   197^ J  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  released  the  Governor's 
bill  to  the  House  for  voting  to  give  it  an  luifavorable  report. 

^"-  J^Qe  19,  the  Globe  reported,  "The  State  Board  of  Education  yesterday 
charged  the  Boston  School  Committee  (at  a  SJC  progress  hearing)  with 
deliberate  failure  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  and  procure  contracts 
to  provide  for  transportation  and  safety  provisions  required  under  the  state's 
racial  balance  plan." 

State  Board  Counsel  Walter  Mayo  said  "It  is  essential  that  transportation 
costs  and  MBIA  contracts  be  procured  so  that  union  employees  can  be  notified 
and  routes  established.  I  anticipate  that  because  of  the  pending  (Governor 
Sargent's  legislation,  the  School  Committee  may  be  inclined  to  vrait." 

Committee  attorney  John  Mirick  argued  that  the  funds  cannot  be  requested 
from  the  City  Council  xmtil  the  exact  figures  were  known.  Justice  Quirico 
acknowledged  that  the  city  was  luidergoing  "a  difficult  process"  but  ordered 
the  Committee  to  paxiceed  "as  quickly  as  possible"  to  insure  that  transporta- 
tion and  safety  provisions  were  met. 

On  J\me   21,  197^ »  Federal  District  Court  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity  ended 
months  of  speculation  and  uncertainty  by  announcing  his  long  awaited  decision. 
In  a  "Partial  Judgment  and  Interlocutory  Order,"  Judge  Garrity  ruled,   "that 
the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  class  of  black  students  and  parents  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  have  been  and 
are  being  violated  by  the  defendants  in  their  management  and  operation  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston.... It  is  ordered  and  ad. judged  that  the 
defendants  John  J,  Kerrigan,  chairman,  Paul  Ellison,  John  J.  McDonough, 
Kathleen  Sullivan  aiid  Paul  R.  Tiemey,  who  are  members  of  the  Boston  School 
Comtiittee,  and  William  T.  Leary,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  their  officers,  agents,  servants,  er.-rployees,  attorneys  and  all  other 
persons  in  active  concert  or  participation  \ilth   them. ..be  perixuitly  enjoined 
from  discriminating  upon  the  basis  of  race  in  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools 

Judge  Garrity' s  Interlocutory  Order  enjoined  the  School  Committee  from 
failing  to  comply  i^jith  the  timetable  for  implementing  the  state's  racial 
imbalance  plan,  beginning  any  new  construction,  granting  transfers  for  white 
teachers  from  black  schools  or  vice  versa,  and  finally,  from  granting 
transfers  under  the  exceptions  to  the  controlled  transfer  policy. 
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Judge  Garrity  announced  weekly  remedy  hearings  to  plan  the  eventual 
total  desegregation  of  the  Boston  school  system. 

It  now  appears  nearly  certain  that  the  state  racial  "balance  plan  ■vri.ll 
go  into  effect  with  little  or  no  modifications  in  Septei^ber  19T^» 
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I'lassachusetts  Reasearch  Center 
July  12,  197^ 
Dennis  Crane 

The  Constitutional  Background  01"  Desegregation  as  it 
Relates  to  Boston. 

Z.     In  the  past  decade  Boston  has  had  considerable  activity  focused  on 
the  desegregation  of  the  public  schools .  Mecbers  of  the  Black 
Ccnmunity  together  with  other  concerned  groups  have  e:certed  press'ore 
on  cit?/  and  state  officials  in  efforts  to  bring  about  desired  changes. 
The  state  legislature  has  passed  an  act  which  prohibits  racially  ia- 
balanced  schools.  Educators  have  asserted  that  integrated  schools 
are  necessary  if  the  goal  is  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all.  iVhile  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  soce  constr^jctive  change, 
Boston  schools  reisain  largely  segregated.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  change 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  any  explicit  directive  toward  desegregation 
which  is  capable  of  being  enforced  in  a  reasonably  innediate  fashion. 
Such  a  directive  has  been  instrumental  in  the  desegregation  of  other 
cities;  it  has  come  in  the  fom  of  a  federal  court  order^  enforced 
by  the  federal  govemnent.  The  decision  of  federal  Judge  Garrity  in 
the  case  of  Morgan  v.  Hennigan,  handed  dov/n  on  June  21^  197^ >  bas 
resulted  in  .just  such  a  court  order  for  Boston.  His  decision  is  clear: 
Boston  must  desegregate  its  public  schools.  The  reasoning  behind  that 
decision  is  also  clear^  but  at  the  sane  time  is  rather  conrplex.   In 
order  to  understand  vhy  J'udge  Garrity  has  found  that  the  federal 
Constitution  compels  Boston  to  desegregate  its  schools  it  is  necessary 
to  explore  the  developEent  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  doctrines  from 
inception  to  the  present. 

[I.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  conrpels  the  de- 
segregation of  public  schools.  This  has  been  stated  in  a  long  line 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

A.  The  first  interpretaion  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
anendnent  came  in  I873.1  shortly  after  its  adoption^  in  the 
Slaughter-Kouse  Cases ^  I6  Wall.  36^  67-72,  ^/here  the  court  said: 

It  ordains  that  no  State  shall .... deny  to 
any  person  'n.thin  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  '-Jhat  is  this 
but  declaring  that  the  lav;  in  the  States  shall 
be  the  same  for  the  black  as  for  the  'white; 
that  eill  persons,  X7hether  colored  or 
white,  shall  stand  equal  before  the  laws  of 
■  the  States,  and,  in  regard  to  the  colored 
race,  for  ^.'hose  protection  the  amendnent  '.jas 
prinarily  designed,  that  no  discrimination 
shall  be  aade  against  then  by  law  because 
of  their  color? 

B.  The  "separate-but-equal"  doctrine  became  established  in  I896,  in 
Plessy  V.  Ferg-u-jogj  Ijj  U.S.  537.  , 

The  "separate -but-equal"  doctrine  reversed  the  p-xrpose  of  ".he 
Fourteenth  Ariend^-ent  and  tran3':'onned  it  into  a  tool  for  segregation. 
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It  stated  that  separata  x'acilitles  for  bl.  cks  and  i/hltes  vere 
constitutional  so  long  as  they  ;/ers  identical.  la  practise  the 
facilities  vere  separate  but  rarely  equal  -  blacks  generally  had 
inadequate  facilities  compared  to  unites. 

C.  Pliissy  was  overturned^  at  least  for  educational  facilities,  in 
195^  in  the  famous  case  of  Brcm  v.  Board  of  ^ucation,  3^7  U.S. 
W3,  when  the  Suprerae  Court  held  -chat  'Separate  educational 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal."  At  the  heart  of  the  Coui-t's 
reasoning  was  the  follo'.ri.ng: 

Segregation  of  vhite  and  colored  children 
in  public  schools  has  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  colored  children.  The  irapact  is 
greater  -./hen  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  law; 
for  the  policy  of  separating  the  races 
is  usually  interpreted  as  denoting  the 
inferiority  of  the  Negro  group.  A  sense 
of  inferiority  affects  the  notivation  of 
a  child  to  learn.  Segregation  with  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  therefore  has  a  tendency 
to  (retard)  the  educational  and  tnentad 
development  of  Negro  children  and  to 
deprive  thea  of  some  of  the  advantages 
they  would  receive  in  a  racial(ly)  in- 
tegrated school  system. 

Brown  V.  Board  of  Bducation  was  an  explicit  statement  that  segregat-^d 
educational  facilitiTis  sx-e   unconstitutional.  This  decision  has  been 
repeatedly  upheld  in  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Coiort  decisions  since  195'^-. 
These  dacisions  have  created  an  order  directed  at  a7.7  segregated  schoo  1 
systerts:   fou  "nust  de3egr5gate  nov.  ?i.llure  to  do  so  is  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  Tnis  order  has  increased  la  force  and  clarit;?,^ 
with  each  new  decision. 

[II. The  Bro''jn  decision  has  been  amplified  so  that  it  nov    .ffects  cities 
like  Boston. 

A.  The  Brown  decision  had  immediate  effects  only  in  the  South.  In 
Southern  cities  segregation  sanctioned  by  the  state  ■^-ra.s  easy  to 
identify  since  there  were  often  speciilc  laws  cocrpelling  or 
pemitting  segregation  of  schools  hj  race.  Segregation  in  North- 
ern cities,  such  as  Boston,  was  thought  to  be  ;he  product  of 
residential  patterns  and  economic  factors,  ".rlth  which  the  local 
government  had  no  involvement.  Under  the  Bro^vj  decision  it  has 
been  interpreted  that  segregation  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  unless  it  is  found  that  state  or  local  government 
officials  are  in  some  way  responsible  for  its  existence. 

B.  The  federal  court  order  compelling  Boston  to  desegregate  had  to  be 
preceded  by  a  finding  that  the  Boston  School  Ccmnittee  or  any 
local  governmental  agency  has  engaged  in  practices  which  ius^re   -con- 
tributed to  segregation.  These  practices  sse   not  always  easy  to 
detect  or  isolate.  In  conjunction  i/ith  federal  court  decisions 
Involving  such  cities  as  Denver,  Detroit,  and  Pontiac,  r'iichigan, 

a  methodology  has  been  developed, 
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1.  First J  in  order  to  show  a  segregated  situation  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  it  is  not  enough  to  use  statistics  aione. 
Statistics  are  icrportant  in  derconstration  that  segre;,:ation 
■exists J  but  by  themselves  xhey  do  not  prove  that  the  segrega- 
tion is  sanctioned  by  lau.  Statistics  for  Boston  are  araple 
to  daconstrate  that  segregation  exists:   In  1971-72  there 
vere  approxiinately  30>CC0  blaci-c  children,  or  32  per  cent,  in 
public  schools.  Of  the  2C4  schools  in  the  district,  160 
schools  were  either  nore  that  two -thirds  or  less  that  15  per 
cent  blaclc.  Aljrost  70  per  cent  of  the  black,  students  were  in 
schools  that  were  predo:  Inantly  black.  90  per  cent  of  the  white 
students  were  in  schools  that,  were  predominantly  white. 
These  figures  show  the  existence  of  segregation  but  they  do 
not  relate  that  segregation  is  the  action  of  school  or  other 
public  officials.  If  that  relation  is  not  found,  only 
"da  facto"  segregation  is  present.  If  it  can  be  established 
that  "de  j'ore"  segregation  exists  then  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  is  present.  ■       . 

2.  "De  jure,"  illegal,  segregation,  is  present  \fhen   the  actions 
and  policies  of  school  officials  have  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  contribute  to  the  segregation  of  the  schools.  In 
their  official  functions  these  adnlnistrators  often  have  to 
make  discretionary  decisions  involving  the  creation  or 
inplenentation  of  policy.  I'lany  tiaes  they  are  faced  -vdLth 
several  alternatives.   If  they  choose  the  alternative  which 
contributes  to  segregation  and  cannot  explain  why  that  choice 
is  the  best,  educationally,  then  they  are  found  to  be  involv- 
ed in  "de  jure"  segregation. 

3.  There  are  inany  exaciples  of  these  areas  of  choice  which  the 
courts  will  examine  to  determine  whether  the  officials 
involved  chose  correctly: 

a.  Apportionment  of  I'aculty  and  staff  to  the  various  schools 
vathin  the  district. 

b.  Irregular  strj.cti.rrin^g  of  attendance  zones. 

c.  Procedures  for  open  enrollinent,  free  transfer,  and  option- 
al attendance  zones.  These  procedures  often  contribute 

to  segregation. 

d.  Transportation  proced^ires  involving  the  busing  of  children 
past  available  facilities  to  other  facilities. 

e.  Choice  of  school  construction  sites  and  use  of  portable 
facilities. 

f .  Manipulation  of  grade  structures. 

g.  Classroom  assi^gnoent. 

h.  Retraction  of  voluntary  desegregation  efforts. 

r/.  Judge  G^xrity's  decision  in  2'!orr;an  v.  liennigan  ^ms   preceded  oy 
findings  of  other  agencies,  both  state  and  federal,  that  Boston 
school  officials  have  been  responsible  for  the  segregated 
situation  in  Boston  schools. 

A.Tl^e  U.S.  Department  of  Health,,  -BrVacation,  and  'rslfare,  working 
^jnder  the  authorit:/  of   Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rignts  Act  o 
conducted  administrative  hearings  in  I97I  to  determine  whether 
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federal  i^jnds  allocated  to  BoGton  '/ere  being  used  in  prograus 
•tinged  -/itn  se.-jrsgation.  '  I'ederal  adoinistrative  Judge  Ring 
datermiaed  that  "de  jure"  segregation  exists  in  the  Boston 
schools^  specifically  in  the  systen  './hereby  soce  children  attend 
a  Icindergarten  -  5~h  grade ^  ■5th  -  3th  grade j  9th  -  12th  grade 
prograin,  -vhile  others  attend  a  Iclndergarten  -  6,  7  -  9.>  10  -  12 
program.  Because  of  this  finding  Boston  schools  were  declared 
ineligible  for  federal  funds  .ootentially  totalling  15  million 
dollars.' 

3.  The  Supreee  Judicial  Court  of  liassachusetts  has  ordered  the  Boston 
School  Coimittee  to  coLzply  with  the  state  Racial  Imbalance  Act^ 
which  requires  school  districts  to  take  affirr^tive  action  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  racial  iiioalaace  in  public  schools.  Under 
other  provisions  of  the  law  the  state  Board  of  2ducatioQ  has 
^■/ithheld  i\mds  from  the  Boston  schools  until  plans  for  compliance 
have  been  subnitted  and  accepted. 

C.  The  Massachusetts  Coniaission  Against  Discrimination  ruled  in 
MCAD  e:<  rel  Underr/ood  and  Operation  iStodus  v.  Joseph  Lee  et  al. 
that  xhe  Boston  school  system  adninistered  open  enrollnent  and 
established  attendance  areas  in  a  socially  discrininatori'  manner  and 
ordered  affirmative  correction  in  1972. 

The  decision  in  Morgan  •■/.  Hennigan.  clearly  set  forth  areas  where  Boston 
school  ox'ficials  have  oeen   responsible  for  segregated  schools. 

A.  The  suit  i/as  brought  'oy  black  children  and  their  parents  against  the 
Boston  School  Comriiittee  and  others,  seelcing  to  coiripel  the  desegre- 
gation of  Boston  public  schools.  The  plaintiffs  argued  that  the 
Boston  schools  have  been  segregated  and  that  the  segregation  is  a 
direct  resul.t  of  the  intentional  acts  of  the  School  Comriittee.  The 
defendants  argij.ed  thai:  if  there  is  .any  segregation  in  Boston  school::, 
it  is  the  result  of  housing  patterns^  over  "rhich  the  defendants  have 
no  control,  and  of  the  legitimate  educational  policy  of  operating 
neighborhood  schools.  Thus  the  issue  Xv-as  whetlier  or  not  the 
plaintiffs  were  able  to  prove  a  case  of  "de  j'ure''  segregation  in 
violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Anendnent. 

B.  Judge  Garrity  concluded  "that  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  class 
of  black  students  and  paj^ents  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constututuon  of  the  United  States  have  been  and  are  being 
violated  by  the  defendants  in  their  nanagenent  and  operation  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston."  This  conclusion  was 
based  on  detailed  findings  in  six  areas. 

1.  Facilities  utilization  and  new  structures:  Tae   Boston  School 
Committee  has  intentionally  created  racial  segregation  oy 
allov/ing  some  schools  to  become  overcrowded  ;,'hile  le.9,ving  others 
partially  vac-antj  by  using  portable  facilities  to  avoid 
transferring  students;  by  opening  r.eir   schools  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  promote  racial  segregation. 

2.  Districting  and  redistricting:  'The  Boston  School  Commi-ctee  has 
make  districting  changes  for  the  p'-irpose  of  peipetuating  racial 
segregation. 

3.  Feeder  patterns:   'rne  manner  in  -./hich  the  student  composition 
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Ql  tha  various  hL^h  oChoois  i_a  3oston  has  been  deterrjined  was 
chosen  and  carried  out  -rizh   3egreG;a"tory  intent. 

h.   Open  enrolirient  and  controliad  transfer:  "Viewed  together, 
the  Q-pea   enroiliizent  and  controlled  transfer  policies  were 
nanaged  'onder  the  direction  of  the  defendants  vTith  a  singular 
intention  to  discriininate  or^   the  basis  of  race." 

5'  Paculcy  and  otaff:   Faculty  and  staff  "irere  distributed  to  the 
"'arious  schools  in  a  racially  segregatory  :-:anner;  the  methods  of 
-acuity  and  staff  transfer  .and  proaotion  resulted  in  a 
system  whereby  those  schools  having  a  high  percentage  of  black 
students  Mere   staffed  vn.th  faculty  and  administrators  i/ho  were 
less  Gualified  than  the  average. 

6.  libcaraination  and  vocational  schools  and  prograxis:  The  fact  that 
such  a  great:  degree  of  intentionai.  discrirdnation  has  been  found 
in  other  facets  of  the  school  system  leads  to  the  inference 
that  these  prograas  are  also  intsntionally  segregated.  Since 
the  defendants  have  been  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  for 
the  segregated  nature  of  the  programs,  the  inference  of  inten- 
tional segregation  is  accepted  as  fact. 

C.  Judge  Garrity  answered  the  defendants*  contentions  that  segregation 
in  the  Boston  public  schools  steii:^  only  froci  neutral  factors 

or  factors  beyond  control.  Ee  stated  that  although  housing  patterns 
are  often  responsible  for  school  segregation^  the  choice  of  school 
sites  also  influences  housing  patterns.  In.  addition  he  cited 
instances  ./here  proper  selection  of  new  school  locations  could 
have  Dinirdcied  the  effect  of  hovising  patterns.  Turning  to  the 
neighborhood  school  policy.  Judge  Garrity  noted  that  this  policy 
has  been  enforced  in  Boston  only  i/hen  it  would  proixite  segregation, 
white  children  have  been  allo\/ed  to  attend  schools  outside  their 
neighborhoods  irhen  the  local  schools  have  high  percentages  of 
black  students. 

D.  As  a  result  of  bis  findings  and  conclusions.  Judge  Garrity 
ordered  the  defendants  to  begin  icmediately  :ne  process  of  de- 
segregating th2  Boston  schools.  He  issued  several  tenrgorsjrj 
orders  freezing  school  constrf^ction  and  teacher  transfers  ".Tithcut 
his  approval.  He  also  ordered  renediai  hearings  so  that  details 
of  the  desegregation  plan  can  be  'jorked.   out  under  his  super'/'ision. 

VI.  Boston  rr-ust  desegregate  its  public  scb-ools.  Because  the  school 
system  has  been  operated  on   an  intentionally  discriminatory  basis 
for  a  nuifcer  of  years,  the  Boston  School  Departt-ent  has  been  or- 
dered to  remedy  its  past  --Trongs.  The  exact  nature  of  the  remedy 
is  yet  to  be  detennined;  it  may  be  difficult  and  awlcjard,  but  in 
the  face  of  constitutional  violations  inconvenience  must  not  be  a 
cause  for  delay. 
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li-PI^i-iEJiT/VlIOj:    vTQ  iDiJSIJ'a  PLA2>IS  FOR  BOSTOiT 

'x.\e   i'Dlloviii;;;;  is  an  -jcplariation  j.'  the  State  and  Ci^y  plans  for 
j.:.'.;)lei::er.tat Loa  oi'  ochool  dase^ire.i^Lvhim^    ^'^nd  a  coiupariGoa  of  "current" 
[■vjl^-^h)   "jusir.^;  -.?ith  'Ousi^^j  ccJ.led  Tor  by  the  State  ai:d  busing  called 
i'.-)r  by  the  .Boston  School  Dapartn^ent.     -".  joint  task  force  of  Staxe  and. 
City  offici_lG  is  v/-or:eLn(_s  on  a  coji.prc.-ioe  between  the  tvo  sets  of 
Cijures,    so  o":-viously  they  are  subject  to  chani^-e.      In  addition^    if 
Jua;-;e  ■■/.   Arthur  Garrity  accepts  a  neir  School  Coi.irLttee  plan;,  roich  of 
tliis  ini'or:_ation  uould  be  irrelevant   to  this  September, 

Readers   chould  be  a-.;are  of  the  distinction  betveen  busln<;i — charter 
!:Msinti  unless  other'.rise  stated — and  transportation.     So  far  it  is 
difi'icult  to  say  to  \;hat  extent  students  are  beinfj  bused  as  opposed  to 
using  a  different  for::i  of   cransportatiou.     Tliis  problea  beco-ies  uost 
apparent  in  the  data  on  hijh  school  and  interuediate  stud.ents^  vho 
have  never  b^^-ien  charter  bused  before.     Hot/ever,   -.;hat  can  be  said  ■tn.th 
nore  cartaint2'  is  that  averOije  trips  on  any  foni  of  transportation  Tri.ll 
b'e  lon/jer  and  that  the  cost  of  the  proyrai.  '.-/ill  be  i.jore  than  double 
last  year's. 


Current  Euslna  ( 1973-7^) 

A.      Gut  of  a  school  syste^-;  of  approiciriately  ^k,Q0O  enrollment^   an 

eatiuated  31^000  students  use  soi.:e  sort  of  foriial  transportation 
to  ^-et  to  and  froL:  school, 
.hroifcd: 

12^602  id.nderr:arten 
Kh,-L>^2  stcAqs  1-6 
15 > 539  grades  7  ~  9 
20,9^8  grades  10-12 
653  post-^-raduate 
UoO       s-occial  school 


J-.  .Dra,:.:xlo-m  of  c:;roli:..ent:      (as  of  October  1973) 


9^;>35^   total 

Over  three-fourths  of  those  transported — approxiiaately  26^000 
(I'lBTA  estii-iate)  use  the  regular  public  transport  systen. 

1.  Tills  G'^roup  is  corprised  oi' 

a.  inton".;Gdiate  students  living  r.ore  than  1  r.iile  froM  their 
assigned  cohools- 

b.  high  school  students  livin^-  i::ore  than  1^  ;';iilcs  fron  their 
.  assigned  schools. 

2.  The  f65  inter:.;3din.te  and  hi^h  school  students  irho  i:iust  use 
transportation  b)  attend  schools  -under  the  controlled  transfer 
policy  rocoi-.-e  car  checks >  '..aiich  pay  the  cost  of  reduced  fare 
otud-nt  transportation  on  the  IBTA.  The  School  Departcent 
pays  for  car  chechs. 

3.  .''11  the  other  crcadents  receive  badges  ;7l:ich  identify  then  as 
eligible  xDr  the  reduced  fare  of  10  cents.  Tlie  iiBTA  gives 
■!:he  badges  to  scliool  principals  vho  distribute  then  to  the 
eligible  students  (-/ho  1  -.uc-t  fill  out  a  routine  application) . 

In  1973-7^ J  close  to  3^800  students  —  all  kindergarten 
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tlirough  Oracle  6  --  '>/ere  ch.ciz'tsr  bused  in  vehicles  provided  i'or 

by  the  School  Dspartnent- 

i-  An  axidi-tional  29I  studacts  ■'..'ere  transported  by  station 

•"./a-^on  taxi  (to  the  Trotter,  I-Iennissri,  Farrafji^t;,  Ohrencer^er 
and  Lyndon  achoola) ,  This  brings  the  total  to  approxicately 
J^-.IOO. 

2,  i-iost  of  these  buses  were  I-3T.-\  vehicles;  afei/  were  private 
buses. 

3.  iW erase  uileage  ox"  bus  runs  (one-vay)  ■'./as  l/j  niles  (ninioun: 
i  niile;  r.axi_can:  about  5  r.ales) . 

D.  Total  cost  for  71  buses  plus  car  check,  -taxi^  and  other  expenses 
for  1973-7^:   $991,000.  ' 

E.  Sources 

1.  I'ffiTA  estinates  and  infomation  froH  Procedures  and  Special 
Pro.jectS;  Treasurer-Controller's  Office^  I'lB'TAj   50O  Arbon/ay 
(contact:  Arthur  Jaehnig) . 

2.  Other  city  figures  froo  Henry  Hurley,  Departcient  of  Safst;y,, 
School  Department,  and  "Cliartered  Bus  Schedule,  1973-7^" 
doc'ucented  by  sane  departi^ient. 

II.  Short  Tern  Plan  to  Reduce  Racial  Imbalance  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools 

Tbie  State  i3oard  of  Education's  Task  Porce  on  P^acial  Irfoalance  (under 
directio'n  of  Dr.  Charles  Glenn,  director  of  the  Siureau  of  Squail 
Educational  Opportunity)  dre:/  up  this  plan  after  several  attenpts  to 
obtain  an  accep-bable  plan  froa  the  City.  Tlae  plan  'fas  d  resigned  to 
corrply  -^ath  the  Racial  tnbalance  Act  and  to  neet  requirements  ^■•et  by 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  School  CoPi'-iittee  of  Boston  v.  Board  of 
Education  and  School  CoEiiitteee  £f  ^-pririi^f isld  v.  Board  of  Siucation. 


The  bulk  of  the  report  consists  of  e:cplanatlons  an.d  descriptions 
of  the  new  larger  school  districts,  redra'.m  to  reduce  racial  imbalance 
and  to  equalize  enrollment  between  overcrowded  and  under^atilised 
fa,cilitie3.  The  districts  are  drawn  fron  police  geocodes,  ■'..'hich  axe 
the  Tonito  the  Boston  School  Departnent  uses  to  code  denographlc  i'nfonna- 
tion  about  students.  (C-eocodes  are  police  reporting  areas:  8OO  snail 
groupings  of  streets  uced  by  the  police  to  locate  areas  in  the  city 
iTitii  some  degree  of   accuracy.)   In  addition  to  iribalaace  factors,  the 
State  task  force  considered  safety  and  neighborhood  factors,  as  re- 
quired liy  law. 

The  plan  includes  estimates  on   the  n^Jifoer  of  students  Trao  need  to 
be  bused.  The  nost  recently  published  revision  of  the  plaxi  is  the 
February  1  version.  The  busing  statistics  proposed  therein  are 
presently   in  the  process  of  revision.  Tlie  revised  uaomcial  figures 
were  provided  by  ICarl  Poller,  project  super^/isor  in  the  Bureau  of  Equal 
Sd.ucational  Opportunity,  in  an  inter'/iei.'-  on  July  12,  197^* 

A.  The  State's  criteria  for  transportation 

1.  State  law  p.rovides  for  1000  reimbursenent  of  the  cost  of 
ti-ansportation  beyond  li-  riles  froa  assigned  schools, 
provided  this  transportation  is  designed  to  r-^^duce  racial 
iribalance.   It  provides  this  same  proporti  jn  of  reii.fourse- 
nent  at  all  grade  levels. 


2.  -It  present^  the  State  ±'j   liuitecl  in  its  responsibility  to 
transportation  '.;hich  contrfcutes  to  racial  oalance*  However^ 
ir  a  bill  autl2ori3in.3  r°ii:bursar:eat  xiinds  Iot   transportation 
■.Cor   safety  is  2nactod,  the  State  './ill  be  able  to  extend  its 
coai:iitT.\eD.z,   tliv.s  relieving  one  of  the  cajor  points  of 
■-'■ontention  betT/een  City  cu:d  S'cate  planners. 

3>  'Ihe  Stats  lias  established  ^±.3   follot/ing  as  reasonable  riargins 
i^eynnd  uhich  charter  bases  r^y  '^oe   necessary: 

a.  for  elenentar;''  students,  1  nile 

b.  .for  intermediate  students;,  1$-  riiles 

c.  for  high  school  students,  2  niles 

3.  The  State  originally  estiriated  that  the  folloin.ng  nui±iers  of 
ctudents  '.Tjuld  need  to  be  bused: 

1.  eleLientar^/  —  3909,  ^.rith  basing  costs  reiiiibursable  for  192? 
of  'clie  pupils     _ 

2.  ln-en:ediate  --  0  /zero/,  llie  State  assuned  that  intermediate 
.  students  would  be  given  badges  or  car  checlcs,  as  has 

previously  been  done.  Hovever,  it  did  estiniate  that  3387 
students  ^rauld  need  transportation:  1100  for  controlled 
transfer,  15o7  for  distance,  and  1220  for  safety. 
3*  hi:;h  school  —  0  /zero/*  "^-^^  State  sinilarly  assumed  that 
car  checlcs  and  badges  './ould  be  used  to  transport  high  school 
students  on  the  reg'olar  liBTA.  The  State  noted  that  92 
buses- -appro xiiiiately  4600  students  at  50  students  per  bus — were 
used  to  help  tr-^ansport  high  school  students.  (iffiTA-assigned 
buses  transporx  students  fron  their  high  schools  to  their 
local  I'IBTA  stations.  Tlie  transportation  is  paid  for  by 
students  and  co-ordinated  by  the  I-BTA  to  avoid  overloading 
at  certain  stations.)  The  State  estinated  that  the  nudber 
of  students  '/ho  x.'ould  need  transportation  -jould  decrease 
as  rjore  students  'dll  remain  in  their  local  high  school 
districts- 

C.  To  date,  the  State  has  reTLsed  its  figures  as  follows: 

1.  elecentary  --  The  State  estimates  that  busing  for  distance 
and  safety  is  necessitated  by  the  Short  Tern  Plan  for 
approxir^tely  5000  pupils,  ^.rlth   costs  reimbursable  for  about 
leoo  students. 

2.  Intemediate  --  Tlie  State  estiiuates  that  about  5500  students 
require  busing,  ■'.vith  costs  reirliursable  for  about  3000. 


is  necessitated  by  the  Short  Ter. ;  Flan  and  is  probably 

reiiubursable  for  3-^000  high  school  students. 
•'-:-.  tot.als  —  Approxii^ately  l4,000  students  require  transpoi'ta- 

tion;  transportation  costs  for  about  85CO  of  then  are 

reiabursable . 
5'  costs  --  The  present  projected  cost  is  ^2.25  ulllion.  This 

figure  includes  the  cost  of  monitors  to  ride  on  each  bus. 

III. Safety  end  Transportation  Plan 

This  plx'i  ".:a3  submitted  en  lia.y  I5  by  the  Soston  School  Connittee  to 
the  State  Boord  of  Education  in  cor.:x)liance  i;ith  the  latter 's  Decenber 


25.,  1973,>  OTdsr   to  3ub::J.i;  -  '-v.sir-g  plan  relative  to  the  Short  Tern 
?.l2ia  and  t'ce   oLiprsine  Judicial  Court 'l'  April  17  ordar-  Tlie  School 
Co;.'.:iittes  ::0.3   iastr'acxad  to  "zhow,   for  each  school  •'■rhosa  attandance 
p..'". cern  ha.s  been  chan^sd  by  xhe  Short  Tsnii  Plan^  the  transportation 
:i"d  other  nafety  xueasur^ies  vhich  ^rill  "be  required  to  assure  that  each 
soudent  asoi.i^aed  to  the  cchool  t/ill  bs  able  to  reach  it  and  return 
ho:  :e  safeiy"  (State  2ducation  Corjinis;;; loner  Gregory  R.  Anri^-,  April 
:-0j   197^,>  i-G  ^  letter  to  Boston  School  Superintendent  valliaa  J. 
.'-ear^/) . 

Tee   plan  consists  priiuarily  of  breakdo^ms  of  the  numbers  of  -/hite 
a^vl  non-white  students  '-r'ao  irlll   need  to  be  bused  for  safety  or  distance. 
The  plan  also  includes  inforT.:a.tion  on   the  nucber  of  buses  needed  and 
:_ethods  of  ens'-irin^  student  safety.   It  includes  transportation  routes 
only  for  already  existint^  and  continuing  prograns  (such  as  the  sub- 
syoten  schools). 

The  State  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  on  hlay   17  that  the  City's  plan  appeared  "sound  and  conplete." 
■rne  plan  tras  formally  accepted  vhen  Judge  Carrity  included  it  as  part 
of  a  short  range  solution  to  racial  inbalance  in  Boston.  Hovever^ 
rjuch  of  the  plan  could  be  tabled  or  nade  obsolete  if  the  City  is  able 
to  submit  an  acceptable  alternative  by  July  29. 

The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the  busing  statistics  contained 
in  the  May  15  plan  plus  revisions  to  date. 

A.  The  City's  criteria  for  transportation 

1.  Tne  City  has  established  these  distances  as  ijargins  beyond 
which  charter  buses  are  necessary: 

a.  for  elecentary  students,  1  mile 

b.  for  intermediate  students^  1  nale 
'.-.  for  high  school  students^  1^  railes 

2.  The  City's  plan  has  a  hsav;/  eriphasis  on  busing  for  safety. 
Accoz^ding  to  John  Coalcley,  associate  director  of  the 
-Sducational  Planning  Center  vhich  xnx)te  the  plan^  "safety" 
neans  physical  safety  (e.g.j  avoiding  hazardous  traffic 
patterns)^  not  ''psychologicaJ.  safety"  (e.g.^  busing  blacks 
to  avoid  having  to  t-Talh  throiagh  a  vhite  neighborhood)  . 
Although  Ccald.ey  clains  that  no  busing  for  "psychological 
"safety"  factors  is  planned^  Fuller  says  that  sone  high 
school  students  (those  vho  are  supposedly  being  bused  for 
"safety"j,  and  possibly  others)  are  being  bused  to  avoid 
potential  probien  areas^  and  that  the  State  accepts  this 
transportation  as  viable,  although  it  cannot  reinburse  the 
City  for  it. 

3.  In  the  past.,  intermediate  a.id  high  school  students  were 
given  badges  or  car  checks  for  transportation  to  and  fron 
school.  The  City  nox-r  proposes  to  bus  many  of  these  students 
because,  according  to  Coakley: 

a.  Tlie  students  are  entitled  to  busing  xmder  the  Racial 
Ii'.;balance  Act. 

b.  The  I-'BTA  has  said  that  badges  and  car  checks  for  the 
increased  n^ocbers  of  student  passengers  A/ould  be  a 
burden  on  ios  system  and  that  private  means  would  have 
to  be  HDU^ht  out. 

c.  liany  of  the  iT/rA  routes  are  overly  long  and  circuitous; 


charter  bus  transportation  vrauld  bs  shorter.  (Hurley 
e^tinatas  that  buses  travel  1  uils  in  7  luinutes.) 
d.  Safety  factors. 

3.  The  City  originally  estinated  that  the  following  nuiiiers  of 
students  i;;ould  need  to  be  bused: 

1.  el3L:entary  --  1959  for  safety,  l6l2  for  l-lk   rniles, 

1967  for  ''distance"  (nore  than  1-|-  niles:  this  is  the  portion 
vhich  is  rei::bur3able  by  the  State);  5533  total. 

2.  inT:erL:ediate  --  0  for  safety,  2728  for  1-l^ailes,  3327 
for  distance;  6C05  total. 

3.  hi.^h  school  --  205  for  safety,  ^cro  for  1-1-|-  miles,  5922 
for  distance;  6127  total - 

h.   subtotals  --  2152  for  safety,  h^Sj   for  1-|  miles,  11062 
for  distance;  176o4  total. 

a.  If  the  3500  students  \mo   need  to  be  transported  for 
continuing  special  proi^raEis  (nagnet  schools,  subsysten. 
Exodus,  etc.)  are  added,  the  total  of  students  to  be 
bused  is  21,104. 
5.  Average  nileage  of  bus  rjns   (one-vay)  --  2  miles (nininun: 
1  aile;  iraxinura:  about  5  niles) ;  estinate  by  Hurley. 

C.  The  City  had  revised  its  figures  to  date  as  follows: 

1.  glenentary  --  19it7  for  safety,  I6l2  for  l-l|  miles,  1913 
for  distance;  5^+72  new  total 

2.  interr^ediate  —  no  change 
3«  high  school  --  no  change 

k.   source  for  revised  figures  —  Karl  Fuller. 

r/.  Conclusions  --  The  City  and  State  planners  are  still  meeting  to 
iron  out  disagreements.  Folio'.ving  are  each, group's  major  ob- 
jections to  the  other's  requirements. 

A.  Tlie  Cit?/'  s  objections  to  the  State  Plan 

1.  The  City  feels  the  State  should  reimburse  charter  bus 
costs  for  transportation  for  safety  and  for  distances 
between  1  and  l-g-  miles  for  elementary  and  intermediate 
students.  The  entire  cost  of  this  plan  would  be  $6,813,731^ 
of  which  only  $3,970,731  can  be  approved  of  by  the  State 
under  present  statutes. 

2.  The  State  had  originally  r:easured  distance  between  home 
and  school  as  the  crow  flies  instead  of  by  street  ix)ute 
distance,  '-bst  of  the  City's  objections  here  have  been 
upheld. 

B.  The  State's  objections  to  theCity's  Plan 

1.  budget  objections  (see  above) 

2.  TliB  State  believes  that  not  all  of  the  proposed  transportation 
is  necessitated  by  the  Short  Terra  Plan:  students  are 

being  bused  to  school  who  aj  have  not  been  reassigned  to 
further  racial  balance,  end  b)  formerly  were  expected  to 
get  to  school  on   their  ovrn.   Some  of  this  transportation 
is  for  safety.  Althoiigh  the  State  in  no  '/ay  opposes 
buoing  for  safety,'',  it  questions  the  City's  claim  that 


this  poli::y  rsprisse.ito  prior  practice. 

3,  TIi2  City  cic,ii_3  it  needs  •'^ii  -ouses.     la  fact,   the  City 
naeds  vahici-^s  for  -Vli  rizns  or  routas.     Consul  tents 
and  piiamers  for  xlie  State  believe  that  "by  stc^gerin^ 
school  hours,,   only  l30  buses  \rill  be  needed,,   125  of  T/hich 
the  i'lBTA  haj    :r.id  it  ccji  supply. 

h.  The  State  believes  soce  of  the  estii':a.ted  costs  to  be 
vjrmecessarily  high. 

TI:ie  City  ha.3  yat  to  subnit  its  plan  for  busing  landergarten 
students. 
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IHB   I'ISIC-HBORIiCOD  SCHOOL  POLICY  MD   BL^HJG 

riany  parents  in  Boston  visualize  the  sciiool  systeri  as  one  that  operates 
accorlins  to  a  aeighhorhood  school  policy.  TIaey  talce  this  policy  to  einbody 
3everal  notions,  their  cloildren's  schools  are  the  closest  schools  to  their 
ho..iesj  their  children  i/alk  to  schoolj  school  attendance  areas  are  regularly 
3ha.ped;,  iiith   the  school  at  the  Geographic  center j  there  is  a  legal  right  to 
have  access  to  a  neighborhood  school,  these  parents  should  he  a:-raxe  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  het.^en  this  ■^/ision  of  neighborhood 
schools  and  the  actual  sitxiation  in  Boston. 

I.  The  parents  of  Boston  school  children  do  not  have  a  legal  right  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  closest  to  their  hoees.  Tlae  Suprei.ie 
Court  has  explained  the  applicable  federal  law  in  Svann  v. C  harlotte- 
I-Iecklenburg/ hG2   U.S.  1  (1971): 

Absent  a  constututional  violation  there  Tjoxild  be  no  basis 
for  judicially  ordering  assignrzent  of  students  on  a  racial 
basis.  All   things  being  eq-oal^  Xvith  no  history  of  discrira- 
ination,  it  night  '/ell  be  desirable  to  assign  pupils  to 
schools  nearest  their  hones.  But  all  things  are  not  equal 
in  a  systen  tliat  has  been  deliberately  constructed  and 
maintained  to  enforce  racial  segregation.  The  rsEedy  for 
such  segregation  i:iay  be  adidnistratively  a'.rlr.Tard,  incon- 
venient^  and  even  bizarre  in  soEze  situations  and  rnay  ispose 
burdens  on  sorije;  but  all  a^fl'a-.'ardness  and  inconvenience 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  interin  period  './hen  rei:edial 
adjustcents  are  being  ioalie  to  eliminate  the  dual  school 
systems . 

A  school  systeLi  night  advocate  a  neighborhood  school  policy  but 
federal  law  talces  precedence  over  local  policies.  Parents  in  Boston 
nust  realize  that  the  Boaton  schools  have  been  intentionally  operated 
on  a  segregatory  basis  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  School 
officials  have  a  legal  duty  to  elirlnate  the  effects  of  this  segre- 
gation. The  neighborhood  school  policy  i^st  give  \iay  before  this 
legal  duty. 

II.  Busing  T/hich  displaces  a  neighborhood  school  systeu  to  carry  out 

desegregation  is  legally  acceptable.  After  Srcvn  v.  Board  of  J'^ducation 
declared  that  segregated  schools  are  inlierently  unequal ^  Eroi/n  v. 
Board  of  Education  II.  stated  that  district  courts  :r.U3t,  if  necessary 
supervise  the  actions  of  school  officials  to  ensure  that  effective 
steps  are  beir^  taken  -to  desegregate  the  schools.  The  period  from 
195^1-  to  1963  -^jas  characterized  by  little  actual  desegregation,  until 
the  Supreme  Court  took  a  fimer  position.  As  the  Court  corjiiented  in 
S^'-ann,  p.  I5: 

Segregation  "..'as  the  evil  struck  doT-m  ty  Bro'.ni  I  as  contrary 
to  the  equal  p'rotection  g^aarr-ntees  of  the  Constitution. 
That  -^^as  the  violation  sought  to  be  corrected  by  the  re- 


nedial  measures  of  Broim  II.  Tlaat  vras   the  basis  for  the  holding 
in  Green — (Green  v»  Ilev  iCant  County)  that  school  authorities 
are  'clearly  charged  \rLth.   the  afflrsiativs  duty  to  take  what- 
ever steps  might  be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary  system 
in  \/hich  racial  discrinination  irauld  be  eliminated  2X)Ot  and 
branch. ' 

As  has  been  detx)nstrated  in  Pasadena;,  California,  Pontiac,  i-ilchigan, 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  a  host  of  other  cities,  this  aifirciative  duty 
includes  the  use  of  busing. 

III. The  neighborhood  school  systea  has  never  been  unifomly  applied,  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Boston  itself. 

A.  In  the  United  States,  in  both  the  South  and  the  North,  neighborhood 
school  systens  have  been  only  sporadically  employed.  The  i-rards 

of  a  federal  judge  in  Dovell  v.  School  Boaard  of  Oklahoma  City, 
2kk  ?.  Supp-  971,  975  (1963),  s'iiJiiarize  the  nation^/ide  standing 
of  the  neighborhood  school  policy: 

During  the  period  vihea   the  schools  were  operated  on  a 
coiipletely  segregated  basis,  state  lavs  and  board  policies 
required  that  all  pupils  attend  a  school  serving  their 
race  v/hich  necessitated  pupils  bypassing  schools  located 
near  their  residences  and  traveling  considerable  distances 
to  attend  schools  in  conformance  \rith   the  racial  patterns. 
After  the  Brotm  decision. ., .a  nlnority  to  a  majority  transfer 
imle  \7as  placed  in  effect,  the  esqjress  purpose  of  which 
was  to  enable  pupils  to  transfer  froa  the  schools  located 
nearest  their  residences,  i.e.;  the  neighborhood  school, 
in  order  to  enroll  in  schools  -..'hich  traditionally  served 
pupils  of  their  race,  and  located  outside  their  Innedlate 
neighborhood. . . .thus  it  appears  that  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  has  been  in  'che  past,  and  continues  in  the 
present,  to  be  expendable  when  segregation  is  at  stalce. 
\ 

B,  The  neighborhood  school  policy  has  not  been  enforced  in  Boston. 
In  his  decision  in  Morgan  v.  Hennigan,  the  Boston  school  deseg- 
regation case.  Judge  Garrity  coiinented: 

As  for  the  defendants'  asserted  neighborhood  school  policy, 
findings  heretofore  nade  prove  that  it  its.s   so  selective  as 
hardly  to  have  anounted  to  a  policy  at  all.  Several 
practises  of  the  defendants  were  antithetical  to  a  neighbor- 
hood school  system:  extensive  busing,  oper  enrollment, 
multi-school  districts,  cityt/ide  schools  and  feeder  patterns. 
Additionally,  the  elementary  district  nap... does  not  show 
districting  'jhich  x-rould  be  consistent  vritli   a  neighborhood 
school  policy:  schools  are  not  located  near  the  center  of 
regular,  coEipact  districts,  but  rather  near  to  the  edges 
of  irregular  districts  requiring  some  students  to  attend  a 
relatively  distant  school  -..'■hen  there  is  another  school 
within  one  or  t^ro  blocks  /p. 128-129  of  opinionT" 

Judge  Garrity  based  these  remarks  on  specific  findings  of 


deviation  fvon   a  naiGhborhood  .oohool  policy: 

1.  Of  the  iS  high  schools  in  Boston,  thr3e  adnit  students  only 
by  exaiiiination,  four  have  open  enroll  r.ent_,  three  Lidmit 
students  x^on  specified  districts  and  fron  all  over  the  city, 
and  jiiiht  adnit  students  en  a  city/n.de  hasis  to  their 
vocational  training  programs.  The  situation  is  sinllar  for 
junior  high  students. 

2.  In  Judge  Garrity's  -Tords: 

As  for  eleEentary  schools,  the  city  has  a  coi^plex  maze  of 
single  and  nulti-school  districts  which  vai-^'-  vrLdely  in 
sise.  -The  elementary  schools  generally  cannot  be  fairly 
characterized  as  neighborhood  schools.  District  lines 
require  some  students  to  travel  many  blocks  to  a  school 
i;hen  there  is  another  school  Euch  closer,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  that  district  line.  In  aulti-school  districts, 
students  at  least  vhen  enrolling  for  the  first  tine  have 
a  cot5)lete  option  as  to  which  school  to  attend  and  often 
vralk  past  one  en  route  to  another  Jp.   20-21  of  opinion/ 

B-Approxiniately  one-third  of  Bos'ton  students  already  use  buses 
or  public  transportation  to  get  to  and  fron  school.  This  is 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  idea  of  the  w-allc-in  school. 

k.   In  dealing  i/ith  overcro'.vding,  the  neighborhood  school  policy 
was  enforced  if  the  alternative  meant  transferring  white 
students  to  identifiably  black  schools  or  black  students 
to  white  schools.  This  meant  that  nany  white  schools  -^irere 
overcro-^.'TCled  while  black  schools  were  imderutilized.  The 
neighborhood  school  policy  '..'as  abandoned  on  a  selective  basis: 

In  alle"'/iating  overcrov/ding  at  Cleveland  junior  high, 
91;J  white,  students  were  assigned  to  the  already  over- 
crowded and  relatively  distant  ■jhite  South  Boston  High. 
There  were  closer  schools  with  available  seats  but  these 
schools  were  iden-ifiably  black.  /^,2d   of  opinion/ 

These  findings  detrinstrate  that,  even  putting  aside  the  qiaestion 
of  legail  rights,  many  school  children  in  Boston  do  not  presently 
attend  neighborhood  schools.  The  desegregation  plan  does  not 
involve  the  abandonment  of  an  established  policy/'  of  neighborhood 
schools.  Rather,  it  directs  school  officials  to  adninister 
present  policies  on  a  raore  equitable  basis  and  on  a  core 
coiqprehensive  scale.  Those  who  believe  that  busing  for  deseg- 
regation is, contrary  to  a  neighborhood  school  policy  are  correct, 
but  these  people  should  be  aware  that  this  neighborhood  school 
polic3'-  is  as  Exich  nyth  as  fact. 

Ta^   neighborhood  school  policy  represents  a  valuable  educational 
concep-G  onJ.y  in  United  situations.  If  such  conditions  as  financial 
resources,,  population  patterns,  and  available  school  sites  are  all 
ideal,  then  attendan.ce  areas  stractured  according  to  the  criteria 
of  distance  to  school,  safety,  utilization  of  classroon  space,  and 
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natural  oostacles  mit^ht  be  sufficl-i^i '  in  assiijning  students  to 
schools.  But  conditions  in  an  urban  school  system  are  never  ideal. 
The  nxist  .L..3iortant  criterion  in  districting,  the  educational  needs 
of  the  child,  frequently  dictates  that  the  neighborhood  school  policy 
rsist  be  abandoned* 

Certain  rrogra::2s  of  education  i:ay  b3  available  only  at  a  few  schools 
'.rithin  the  district.  Special  facilities  night  also  be  limited  by 
financial  shortages  to  a  few  schools.  School  officials  often  decide 
that  econciuy  calls  for  the  creation  of  schools  serving  oi.'JLy  pnci  grade 
from  existing  niulti -grade  schools.  Pop'jlation  gro'.-rth  in  coobination 
■Jith   the  lack  of  building  sites  uay  require  the  transx'errtng  of 
students  to  more  distant  schools.  1"iese  considerations  indicate 
that  the  neighborhood  school  policy  should  not  be  accepted  uncritically. 
It  should  be  eaaciined  in  the  light  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
children.  Tliose  Mho   'a:ihesitatingly  denand  -chat  their  children  attend 
schools  closest  to  their  hones  ::^ay  be  advocating  'onsound  educa- 
tional policies  :/hich  could  be  detrinental  to  their  children's  education. 

Some  parents  vho   have  taken  up  residence  in  specific  :ireas  within  the 
city  in  order  to  talce  advantage  of  the  quality  of  the  schools  in 
those  areas  feel  that  they  have  been  treated  unfairly  by  the  desegre- 
gation plan,  insofar  as  it  calls  for  transferring  their  children 
out  of  the  area.  These  parents  should  understand  that  the  Boston 
school  system  is  a  single  system  and  that  school  officials  have  a 
duty  to  distribute  educational  and  financial  reso^orces  equitably 
thjroughout  that  system.  According  to  the  state  Soard  of  Education, 
the  oiiprece  Judicial  Coturt,  the  I  Massachusetts  CoEnission  Against 
Discririinationj  the  Department  fo  Health,  Education,  and  V/elfare,  and 
federal  Judge  C-arrity,  this  has  notceen  done.  Rather^  resources 
have  been  adlocated  on  an  unfair  szi.d  unconstitutuinal  basis,  and 
many  children  have  been  denied  an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

School  officials  are  now  directed  to  correct  wh9,tever  inequality  is 
due  to  their  unfair  and  illegal  practises.  The  Cons:;itution  of  the 
United  States  dictates  that  these  inequalities  must  be  corrected. 
Busing  for  desegregation  has  been  shoi-.-n  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
r^iaking  these  coirrections  while  si::.Tiltaneou3ly  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  all.  Desegregation  does  not  have  to  be  a  leveling 
process;  it  can  be  a  •'.^y  of  creating  better  education. 

■IIius,  -.;hen  dealing  \n.th   the  issue  of  the  neighborhood  school  policy, 
it  is  important  to  consider:  parents  have  no  legal  right  to  send 
their  children  to  a  neighborhood  school;  the  Boston  school  system  cannot 
be  properly  described  as  operating  according  to  a  neighborhood  policy 
even  without  the  desegregation  plan  ;  the  neighborhood  school  is  not 
the  best  school  in  terms  of  education;  the  neighborhood  school  policy 
cannot  interfere  --.rith  school  officials'  duty  to  provide  quality 
education  throughout  the  city. 
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THJS  USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUS  IN  THS  UJHTED  STATES 


I.  Transportiiig  children  to  and  froa  school  at  public  expense  Is  not 
a  new  phsnoiienon  nor  is  it  the  product  of  desegregation  efforts. 
School  busing  began  in  the  nineteenth  centuryj  J/lassachusetts,  in 
IQ69,   becaLie  the  first  state  to  authorize  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  school  transportation.  One  hundred  years  later,  in  19^9* 
approxinately  h-k.yfj  of  the  daily  school  attendance  in  I'iassachusetts 
was  transported  at  public  expense. 

II.  The  grovrtli  of  busing  has  been  due  to  several  factors.  As  state 
funds  becane  available  to  local  school  districts,  it  iTas  feasible 
to  initiate  and  expand  transportation  systeus.  A3  educators 
realized  that  consolidated  school  districts  could  provide  better 
education  tlian  the  old  coEiuca  school  systeu,  transportation 
became  necessary.  Parents,  realizing  the  advantages  of  busing 

in  terms  of  safety  aiid  better  education,  have  been  vocal  in  their 
deniands  for  increased  school  transportation.  Thus  the  nunber  of 
pupils  transported  natiomvlde  has  groxm  fron  9*2^'^  of  the  total 
nunber  of  pupils  in  1931  to  27. Tf^  i  I950  to  U-sM^   in  1969- 

III. A  statistical  breakdot/zn  of  buting  in  the  United  States  reveals  its 
widespread  use  (infomation  taken  froti  a  1972  report): 

-  number  of  children  bused  to  school:  I9.6  uLllion 

-  cost  of  busing:  I.5  billion  iollars 

-  percentage  of  busing  cost  of  total  outlay  for  school:  .7^  to  6.9?^ 

-  number  of  buses:  256,000 

-  nm-ber  of  miles  traveled:  2.2  billion 

-  percentage  of  children  bused:  43^j 

-  percentage  of  children  bused  or  assigned  public  transportation: 

-  percentage  of  overall  increase  in  busing  due  to  desegregation: 

3f^ 

Safety  statistics  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
"The  accident  rate  for  children  on   school  buses  is  not  even 
one-sixth  the  rate  for  children  xralking  to  and  from  school." 
(Meyer  'ieinberg.  Race  and  Place,  p.  25). 
Accidents  per  100,000  school  days: 

-  school  bus:  less  than  4,000 

-  public  carriers  in  general:  less  than  4,000 

-  private  motor  vehicles:  24,000 

-  other  than  motor  vehicle:  4o,000 

r/.  Transportation  of  school  children  at  public  expense  makes  possible 
safer  and  better  education.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  over 
one  hundred  years  and  has  gro'.m  to  iiiassive  proportions,  largely  at 
the  insistence  of  parents.  Busing  for  desegregation  makes  up  only 


a  tiny  fraction  of  total  buGir.ij.   V"aan  divorced  frou  trauiia  and 
ei-iotionalisi-:^  busiotj  should  be  a  i.x)rs  acceptabla  institutuon. 
In  the  ivords  of  the  National  Iklucation  Association^  1953:  "Tne 
daily  trip  to  and  frou  school  is  pja  infori-al  learnin^j  situation 
that  reflects  the  feelings,  the  desires,  the  aspirations,  the 
prohleiis,  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  pupils. ..  .Tliere  is  no 
better  defined  continuity  of  hone  and  school  life  than  is,y  be 
observed  on  the  bus  as  children  leave  school  in  the  ivfternoon  to 
return  hoi.'.e."   It  is  an  interestin,^;  coLii-ent  on  the  tii-ies  that 
this  statei-ient  seenis  to  have  lost  its  accuracy. 


Tlie  infomation  contained  in  this  paper  vas  obtained  frou: 

Inequality  in  Education,  Harvard  Center  for  Law  and  Education, 
I'lurfoer  11,  "Pupil  Transportation:  A  Brief  History",  Paul  V.  Si.iith. 

Tlie  Great  School  Bus  Controversy,  Ilicolaus  Mills,  ed..  Teachers 
Colle^j-e  Press,  Ile'j  York,  1973^  'Busini^-:  laio's  Bein^  Taken  for  a 
Ride-",  Nicolaus  Mills. 

Race  and  Place,  Meyer  'iJeinberg,  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  DESE(21EQATI0N  IN  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS 


This  paper  Includes  a  general  examination  of  the  usual  funding  soiirces 
for  public  education  in  Boston^  an  explanation  of  the  ways  in  which  the  deseg- 
regation controversy  has  affected  those  sources,  and  an  analysis  of  funding 
possibilities  specifically  for  the  iinplementation  of  the  current  desegregation 
plan.  At  present  there  is  some  uncertainty  surrounding  the  availability  of 
desegregation  funds  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  passage  of  time. 


I.   The  Boston  school  system  draws  funds  from  three  primary  sources: 
the  City,  the  State,  and  the  Federal  governments. 

A.  Funding  from  the  City  is  determined  through  procedures  involving 
the  School  Committee,  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council. 

1.  The  Business  Manager  of  the  Boston  school  system  provides  the 
School  Committee  with  an  estimate  of  proposed  expenditures  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  After  approving  this  estimate,  the 
School  Committee  can  appropriate  an  amount  equal  to  the  expen- 
ditures for  the  previous  year.  If  the  estimate  is  greater  than 
those  expenditures,  the  difference  must  be  sent  to  the  Mayor 
for  approval. 

2.  The  Mayor  considers  this  request  for  increased  expenditures. 
He  can  veto  or  reduce  the  amount  requested.  The  Mayor  then 
passes  the  school  budget  on  to  the  City  Council,  where  final 
approval  is  given. 

B.  The  State  provides  funding  for  local  school  systems  on  a  formvila 
basis  and  through  specific  appropriations  voted  by  the  legislature. 

1.  Under  Chapter  70  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws  the  State 
attempts  to  distribute  funds  to  local  school  systems  on  an 
equitable  basis.  The  formula  which  determines  distribution  is 
designed  to  equalize  per/pupil  expenditures  throughout 
Massachusetts.  School  systems  in  communities  having  a  small 
tax  base  receive  a  larger  percentage  of  their  educational  costs 
from  the  State  than  do  school  systems  where  the  tax  base  is 
large.  On  the  basis  of  this  formula  the  State  provides  funds 
for  approximately  23^  of  the  cost  of  providing  public  education 
throughout  the  State. 

2.  The  State  legislature  appropriates  funds  for  specific  educational 
purposes.  These  funds  axe  not  distributed  to  local  school 
systems  on  a  formula  basis  but  are  provided  according  to  need. 


C.   Federal  funds  axe  available  to  the  Boston  school  system  through 
a  variety  of  procedures. 

1.  Under  the  auspices  of  various  Acts  of  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  other  Federal  agencies 
grant  funds  to  the  State  department  of  education  according  to 
a  pre-deterrnined  formula.  The  State  then  administers  these 
funds  to  local  school  systems,  again  according  to  criteria 
determined  by  the  Federal  Government.  IMder  this  procedure 

the  Boston  school  system  received  more  than  seven  million  dollars 
for  the  school  year  of  1973-7^. 

2.  The  Boston  school  system  has  received  funds  directly  from  the 
Federal  Government,  through  procedures  involving  a  determination 
of  need  and  competition  vith  other  cities. 

3.  Certain  Federal  funds  are  granted  directly  to  the  Boston  school 
system  merely  on  a  showing  that  particular  qualifications  are  met. 

4.  In  general  terms  Federal  funds  can  only  he  used  to  supplement 
programs  already  funded  by  the  City  or  State.  They  are  not 
available  as  a  replacement  for  local  funds. 

II.  The  availability  of  funds  has  been  affected  by  the  desegregation 
controversy^ 

A.   The  Boston  school  system  has  become  ineligible  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  as  the  result  of  a  ruling  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

1.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  discrimination 
in  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Any  institution  applying  for  Federal  funds  must  provide 
assiirance  of  compliance  with  this  Title. 

2.  If  a  failure  to  comply  with  Title  VI  is  foiind,  the  matter  will 
be  resolved  by  informal  means  whenever  possible.  If  the 
discriminatory  situation  cannot  be  alleviated  informally, 
compliance  may  be  effected  by  "the  suspension  or  termination 
of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to  continue  Federal  financial 
assistance." 

3.  These  coinpliance  actions  by  Federal  Eigencies  must  make  provision 
for:  notice  of  failure  to  comply  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 
opportunity  for  a  review  of  adverse  decision;  and  submission  of 
a  written  report  to  Congress  before  assistance  is  cut  off. 

k.     Following  these  procedures  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  conducted  investigations  which  resulted,  in  December 
of  1971^  in  notice  to  the  Boston  school  system  of  noncompliance 
with  Title  VI.  In  an  initial  decision  on  March  2,  1973*  Federal 
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Administrative  Judge  Ring  declared  the  Boston  school  system 
Ineligihle  for  Federal  funds;  this  decision  was  upheld  by 
revievd.ng  authorities  in  a  final  decision  on  April  29}   197^' 

5.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  Boston  school  system  has 
"been  declared  ineligible  to  apply  for  Federal  funds  for  any 
new  programs.  In  addition,  funds  going  to  any  present  programs 
specifically  found  to  be  tainted  with  discrimination  have 
been  ordered  terminated. 

6.  In  terms  of  financial  losses,  these  orders  have  meant  that 
Boston  has  been  foreclosed  from  applying  for  funds  totalling 
ten  to  fourteen  million  dollars  for  each  academic  year.  Boston 
could  not  start  any  new  programs  and  receive  Federal  funds 

in  IS'JS-jk.     For  the  school  year  of  I97I4-75  new  Federal  funds  will 
be  unavailable  and  all  Federal  funds  will  be  terminated 
unless  HEW  finds  that  the  desegregation  plan  is  satisfactory. 

B.  At  various  times  State  funds  have  been  withheld  from  the  Boston 
school  system  pursuant  to  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law  of  I965. 

1.  Under  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law  of  I965  the  State  Board  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  withhold  general  educational 
funds  from  local  school  systems  until  couipliance  with  State 
guidelines  for  racisil  balance  has  been  accomplished. 

2.  As  a  result  of  this  law  the  State  has  withheld  from  Boston: 
in  April,  1966,  tow:  million  dollars;  in  September,  1971^ 

Ik  million  dollars;  other  withholding  has  amounted  to  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

3.  The  State  is  also  authorized  to  withhold  the  necessary 
approval  of  construction  plans  proposed  by  local  school 
systems.  This  has  occurred  in  Boston  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

4.  As  a  result  of  these  actions  the  Boston  school  system  has 

had  to  borrow  money  until  State  funds  were  released,  necessita- 
ting interest  costs.  The  delay  in  school  construction  has 
been  responsible  for  additional  costs  due  to  inflation.  These 
losses  together  amount  to  approximately  one  million  dollars, 
according  to  Dr.  Charles  Glenn  at  the  State  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Bureau. 

C.  In  addition  to  affecting  State  and  Federal  sources  of  funds,  the 
desegregation  controversy  has  diverted  local  Boston  school  system 
resoTJirces. 

1.  The  time  and  energies  of  a  number  of  School  Department  employees 
have  been  devoted  first  to  the  defense  of  segregatory  policies, 
and  now  to  desegregation  plans. 

2.  The  Boston  School  Committee  has  spent,  since  April  of  1972, 
$248,312  in  legal  fees  in  fruitless  defense  of  segregation 


($63^312  for  the  services  of  the  firm  of  DiMento  and 
Sullivan,  and  $185,000  for  the  firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr.)« 

III.  Funding  specifically  for  the  implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan 
in  Boston  is  potentially  available  from  several  sources. 

A.  Federal  financial  assistance  \aider  the  Qnergency  School  Aid 
Act  may  be  availahle  depending  on  compliance  with  HEW  rulings. 
The  Boston  school  system  has  filed  a  request  for  k.2   million 
dollars  under  this  Act  hut  the  request  cannot  he  acted  on  until 
HEW  lifts  its  withholding  order.  If  Boston  eventually  receives 
this  money  it  will  not  he  available  for  transportation  costs, 
according  to  Congressional  stipulation.  It  may  be  used  for 
various  supportive  programs  but  cannot  be  applied  retroactively. 
Thus,  if  the  money  should  become  available  In  October  or  November, 
it  cannot  be  used  to  reimburse  regular  education  accounts  depleted 
in  August  and  September. 

B.  The  State  legislature  has  passed  a  supplementary  appropriation 
implementing  amendments  to  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law  which  could 
provide  funds  for  the  desegregation  program.  The  appropriation 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  six  million  dollar  Equal 
Education  Lnprovement  Fund.  Each  school  system  Is  eligible  for 
"five  hundred  dollars  for  each  non-white  pupil  transferred  from  a 
school  in  which  racial  Imbalance  exists  to  a  school  in  which  racial 
isolation  or  racial  balance  exists,  and  five  hvmdred  dollars  for 
each  white  pupil  transferred  from  a  school  In  which  racial  isolation 
exists  to  a  school  in  which  racial  Imbalance  or  racial  balance 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  or  eliminating  racial  imbalance." 
Boston  must  submit  plans  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
use  of  funds  available  under  this  program.  It  Is  not  certain 
whether  the  financing  scheme  pertains  to  mandatory  or  voluntary 
transfers.  The  Boston  school  system  will  receive  no  funds  from 
this  source  until  that  dispute  is  settled,  which  may  not  happen 
until  October.  If  funds  from  this  source  are  made  available, 

they  can  be  used  for  any  purposes  which  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

C.  The  City  Council  is  considering  a  proposed  supplementary  desegre- 
gation budget. 

1.  The  Boston  School  Committee  originally  sent  the  Mayor  a  proposed 
budget  of  138  million  dollars,  of  which  IO8  million  dollars 
represented  the  previous  level  of  expenditures.  Of  the 
additional  thirty  million  dollars  requested  the  Mayor  approved 
17.7  million  dollars  and  sent  that  amount  to  the  City  Council 
for  consideration. 

2.  The  School  Committee  had  Included  in  Its  proposed  budget 
$8,93^^6^7  for  implementation  of  the  desegregation  plan. 
Of  this  amount  the  Mayor  approved  4.2  million  dollars  for 
transportation,  I.3  million  dollars  for  building  renovation, 
and  one  million  dollars  for  various  support  services,  such 


as  teacher  workshops,  thus  trimming  the  implementation 
"budget  by  2.3  million  dollars. 

3.  Currently  the  City  Council  has  approved  most  of  the  desegre- 
gation budget  but  has  not  approved  the  k.2   million  dollar 
transportation  budget  (amended  to  k,'^   million  dollars).  This 
means  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  funds  allotted 
specifically  to  pay  for  the  transportation  costs  of  the 
desegregation  plan.  However,  Federal  Judge  Garrity  ordered 
the  School  Committee  to  utilize  funds  already  approved  by  the 
City  Council  in  its  implementation  program,  stipulating  that 
he  would  ensure  that  those  funds  would  eventually  be  replen- 
ished. This  could  be  accomplished  by  ordering  the  City  to 
allocate  the  funds. 

D.   Thus,  although  at  the  present  time  funds  sufficient  to  implement 
the  desegregation  program  have  not  been  allotted  to  the  School 
Committee,  implementation  is  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  funds 
will  be  forthcoming. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  RESEARCH  CENTER 
July  29,  197^ 
Dennis  R.  Crane 


FACTUAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  DESEGREGATION  PROCESS  IN 
HTLI^BOROUGH  COUKTY,  FLORIDA   (TAMPA) 


I.  Statistical  BreaMovn 

A.  Population  of  county  in  I97O:  i<-90,260,  with  27i)-,359  living  in  Tampa 

B.  School  district  enrollment  in  1972-73:  106,29i4-,  with  20^  ^lack 
enrollment  and  6^  Spanish  sur-named. 

C.  Land  area  of  school  district:  1,037*9  square  miles;  1959  median 
income:  $5,602. 

II.  History  of  School  Desegregation 

A.  In  1958  the  NAACP  filed  an  initial  suit  in  the  federal  court.  After 
several  orders  and  plans  proved  to  have  little  effect  in 
ameliorating  the  situation,  the  district  court  re-opened  the  case 

in  May,  1971  (Mannings  v.  Board  of  PuTbIIc  Instruction) ,  ordering 
Immediate  desegregation  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 

B.  The  segregated  situation  prior  to  this  order  was  well  documented: 
h6%   of  the  "black  students  were  enrolled  in  all -black  schools; 
69^  of  the  hlack  students  were  enrolled  in  schools  having  more 
than  5O/6  Tjlack  enrollment;  6^i>   of  white  students  attended  schools 
having  more  than  95^  white  enrollment. 

C.  The  failiire  of  the  previous  plans  T7as  due  to  excessive  reliance 
on  freedom  of  choice,  liberal  transfer  provisions,  and  a  general 
lack  of  concerted  effort. 

D.  The  new  plan  involved  pairing,  grouping,  clustering,  satellite 
attendance  zones,  and  a  Tsusing  program.  The  goal  was  to  create 
white  to  "black  ratios  approximating  the  general  school  district 
ratio  of  80^/20^. 

III.  Busing  Program 

A.  Before  desegregation  32,000  students  were  "bused  on  I86  buses  at 
a  cost  of  $826,000. 

B.  Under  the  desegregation  plan  52,000  students  were  "bused  (with 
equal  busing  of  blacks  and  whites)  at  a  cost  of  $1,97^)-, 000. 
Departure  and  return  times  were  staggered. 

C.  The  present  busing  cost  is  1.3/^  of  the  school  district's  operating 
budget  of  $63.3  million. 
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D.   Because  of  segregated  housing  patterns  most  louses  carry  students 
of  only  one  race. 


rv.  Iniplementation  Process 

A.  The  court  order  was  not  appealed;  instead,  the  school  iBoard 
decided  to  work  for  peaceful  implementation.  There  was  less  than 
hsilf  a  year  of  preparation. 

B.  A  community  desegregation  commission  was  appointed,  having  a 
membership  of  I50  people  from  all  facets  of  life  in  the  school 
district. 

C.  During  the  summer  vmorganized  opposition  to  desegregation  came 
from  whites  and  from  hlacks  who  wanted  community  control.  This 
opposition  was  largely  Ineffective. 


V.   Factors  in  Success  of  Program 

A.  The  school  hoard's  determination  not  to  appeal  the  court  order 
was  ciMcial  in  lessening  opposition. 

B.  The  use  of  court  determined  figures  and  methods  eliminated  strife 
over  favoritism. 

C.  The  success  in  Involving  the  general  community  in  the  plan  was 
critical. 

D.  The  fact  that  blacks  were  heavily  biirdened  by  the  plan  appeased 
many  whites. 


VT.  Effects  of  the  Desegregation  Process  on  Education 

A.  There  have  been  no  negative  effects;  no  studies  or  surveys  have 
been  conducted  concerning  the  effects  on  education. 

B,  The  community  attitude  is  generally  positive. 


MASSACHUSETTS  RESEARCH  CENTER 
July  29,  197'^ 
Dennis  R.  Crane 


FACTUAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  DESEOREGATION  PROCESS  IN 
PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


I.  Statistical  Breakdown 

A.  Population  of  city  in  197O:  85,36i^,  with  22,760  felacks  and  h,36Q 
Spanish  sur-named. 

B.  School  district  enrollment  (current):  21,087  students;  57/^  white, 
38/^  tiack;  5^  Spanish  sur-named. 

C.  Percentage  of  "black  students  increasing. 

D.  Median  income  in  I97O:  $9,68l 

II.  History  of  School  Desegregation 

A.  In  1969  the  NAACP  filed  a  desegregation  suit  in  the  federal 
district  court.  The  implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan  was 
ordered  in  Fe'bruary,  1970,  to  take  effect  in  the  I97O-7I  school 
year. 

B.  The  U.S.  Coirrt  of  Appeals  ordered  a  stay  of  execution  of  the  plan; 
the  desegregation  order  was  reinstated  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 

C.  The  Pontiac  School  Board  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  1»ut  was 
denied  a  hearing  in  Octoljer,  1971* 

D.  Statistics  revealed  a  segregated  system  prior  to  the  court  orders: 
75?^  of  the  "black  middle  students  attended  two  of  the  six  middle 
schools;  these  two  schools  had  a  "black  population  of  80^.  More 
than  half  of  the  "black  elementary  students  attended  schools  having 
a  "black  pop\alation  of  over  90^.  High  schools  had  "been  voluntarily 
desegregated  in  previous  years. 

E.  The  desegregation  plan  involved  a  determination  that  every  school 
serving  grades  one  through  nine  must  have  a  black  population  of 
20^  to  40^.  Desegregation  was  to  "be  accomplished  by  clustering 
and  grade  organization,  with  each  middle  school  serving  only  one 
grade. 

III.  Busing  Program 

A,  Prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  desegregation  plan,  3,500 
students  used  school  "buses  (50  buses). 

B.  The  desegregation  plan  resulted  in  an  increase  in  Tsusing  to  9,6l7 
students  and  IO6  "buses.  The  cost  of  "busing  was  $681,000  as 
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compared  to  a  total  school  "budget  of  $21.7  million. 

C,   Under  the  desegregation  plan  the  average  bus  ride  was  shortened 
in  terms  of  time  and  distance. 


IV.  Intplementation  Process 

A,  The  School  Board  had  appealed  the  desegregation  order  as  far  as 
possible.  After  the  appeal  process  was  exhausted,  the  Board  ordered 
school  administrators  to  remain  neutral  and  not  to  take  any  special 
measures  to  insure  peaceful  implementation. 

B,  Citizen  opposition  was  plentiful. 

V.  Difficulties  in  Implementation 

A.  I>aring  the  first  year  of  the  desegregation  plan  there  were  major 
disturbances  in  Pontiac.  The  KKK  bombed  buses  in  the  parking 
yard;  the  National  Action  Group  organized  pickets,  boycotts,  and 
alternative  schools;  students  responded  with  incidents  on  the 
school  grounds. 

B.  Hostilities  gained  national  attention  but  had,  generally,  no  lasting 
effect.  Parental  opposition  and  student  misbehavior  slacked  in 
October  and  November;  by  January  it  was  felt  that  bus  monitors 

were  no  longer  needed. 

C.  The  school  administrators  never  became  involved  in  efforts  to 
ensure  peaceful  desegregation. 

D.  A  student  organization,  "The  Group",  was  voluntarily  formed;  it 
worked  to  show  the  positive  sides  of  desegregation.  Several 
thousand  students  joined  the  organization,  which  operated  under  the 
slogan,  "We  Can  Make  it  Work." 

VI.  Effects  of  the  Desegregation  Process  on  Education 

A.  After  the  publicity  and  initial  hostilities  subsided,  the  school 
district  returned  to  normal  operation.  The  boycotts  ended,  the 
alternative  schools  closed,  but  there  was  a  small  degree  of 
white  transfer  to  private  schools. 

B.  Pontiac  has  been  facing  general  difficulties  in  funding  its 
school  system,  difficulties  largely  xinrelated  to  desegregation. 
It  was  felt  that  anti -busing  sentiment  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  a  school  tax  issue. 

C.  Educators  and  school  officials  generally  believe  that  desegregation 
will  enhance  the  overall  quality  of  education  in  Pontiac.  One 

side  effect  of  desegregation  has  been  the  uncovering  of  the  academic 
deficiencies  Ingrained  in  the  Pontiac  school  system.  The  community 
has  become  concerned  and  involved. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  RESEARCH  CEHTER 
August  20,  197i<- 


FACTUAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  DESEOREGATION  PROCESS  IN 
WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


I.   Statistical  Breakdovn 

A.  Population  of  city  in  I96J:   55^000. 

B.  School  district  enrollment  in  I967:  8,700  students,  with 
17^  "black  enrollment. 

C.  The  school  district  consists  of  11  elementary  schools  with 
J<-,598  students  (l8.6^  "black),  three  middle  schools  with 
1^979  students  (l7.3^  "black),  and  one  high  school  with 
2,191  students  ( 12. l»-^  "black) . 

H.  History  of  School  Desegregation 

A.  The  number  of  minority  residents  in  the  city  had  "been 
steadily  increasing  since  World  War  II.  The  proportion  of 
hlack  students  in  the  older  schools  had  increased  even  more 
suh  stantially . 

B.  The  Board  of  Education  initiated  several  programs  to  facilitate 
integrated  schools: 

1.  Redrawing  of  school  attendance  areas  to  counteract  city 
housing  patterns  which  had  created  ghetto  schools. 

2.  Choosing  sites  for  new  school  construction  with  integration 
in  mind. 

C.  In  1957  the  Ferris  Avenue  Elementary  School,  which  had  a  "black 
enrollment  of  67^>  was  closed,  and  the  newly-constructed 
Church  Street  Elementary  School  was  opened  with  a  minority 
enrollment  of  25^. 

D.  Construction  of  an  all-city  high  school  created  de  facto 
integration. 

E.  A  recurring  pro"blem  in  the  central  city  was  the  construction 
of  low  income  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas  which  created 
segregated  schools  such  as  the  Rocham'beau  School.  The  Board 
of  Education  sought  to  resolve  the  pro"blem  "by  redrawing  school 
attendance  lines,  hut  this  often  proved  an  insufficient 
response  to  rapidly  chsmging  housing  patterns. 

F.  In  1963^  a  group  of  six  parents  filed  a  suit  to  block 
integration.  The  suit  was  settled  in  I96J+  against  the  parents. 

G.  In  196k,   the  Board  of  Education,  seeking  a  permanent  solution 


to  segregation  pro"blems,  adopted  the  Racial  Balance  Policy, 
which  included  these  four  main  ohjectives: 

1.  Malntalnance  of  a  neighborhood  school  policy  as  much 
as  possible. 

2.  Keeping  change  to  a  minijnxim  for  hoth  hlack  and  white  students. 

3.  Providing  for  equitable  dlstrihution  of  black  students 
among  all  schools  0 

k.   Insuring  permanence  and  flexibility  in  implementation  of 
the  policy. 


III.  Busing  Program 

A.  Busing  constituted  a  new  policy  for  White  Plains  which 
previously  had  provided  no  school  bus  service. 

B.  Now,  10^  of  the  students  are  bused  for  integration  purposes, 
with  the  maximura  busing  distance  k  miles. 


IV.  In5)lementatlon  Process 

A.  Following  the  passage  of  the  Racial  Balance  Policy,  several 
predominantly  black  elementary  schools  -  which  had  enrolled 
67^  of  black  elementary  school  students  -  were  closed  and 
their  students  reassigned  according  to  the  policy,  which 
mandated  a  minority  enrollment  in  each  school  of  not  less  than 
10^  and  no  more  than  30/^" 

B.  Only  minor  adjustments  in  middle  school  assignments  were 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  Board  policy;  the  high  school 
was  already  de  facto  integrated. 

C.  The  Rochambeau  School  (see  H-E)  was  converted  to  a  center  for 
adult  education  and  manpower  development.  It  is  now  a  focal 
point  for  citywide  educational  activity. 


V.   Factors  in  Success  of  Program 

A.  Formal  approval  of  school  integration  was  given  by  several 
lay  groups:  the  Board  of  Education,  the  school  administration 
and  supervisory  staff,  the  citywide  PTA  Council,  and  the  White 
Plains  Teachers  Association. 

B.  The  mechanics  of  the  desegregation  plan  relate  directly  to 

the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  various  sectors  of  the  city.- 

C.  Special  audio-visual  resources  were  developed  to  promote 
interracial  understanding. 
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VI.  Effects  of  the  Desegregation  Process  on  Education 

A.  Preltminary  evaluations  of  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Commission  indicate: 

1.  Integration  of  elementary  schools  has  not  impeded  the 
academic  achievement  of  v'hite  students  previously  enrolled 
in  segregated  schools. 

2.  Black  students  who  have  Iseen  transferred  into  white  schools 
show  satisfactory  peer  groxip  adjustments  and  academic 
gains . 

B.  Interracial  friendships  appear  to  have  heen  fostered. 

C.  New  programs  for  fostering  interracial  understanding  have 
stimulated  creative  teaching  and  educational  innovation  at  all 
levels . 

.  D.   Enrollment  in  local  private  and  parochial  schools  has  remained 
constant;  there  has  "been  virtually  no  out-migration  of  white 
students. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  RBSEARCH  CERTER 
August  20,  I97U 
G.  Andrew  Berg 


FACTUAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  DESEOffiCSATIOIf  HROCESS  HI 
MEMffilS,  TBlCraSSBE 


I.   Statistlced  Breakdown 

A.  (Fall,  1970)  School  enrollment  (prior  to  desegregation): 
lif8,000,  50^  plus  Islackj  January,  1973  (after  Impleaientatlon 
of  Ijuslng  enrol Iment)  down  to  130,000,  60^  "black. 

B.  In  September,  1972,  of  I60  schools,  68  were  90^  plus  "black, 
62  were  90^  plus  white. 

C.  Population  of  city  625,000. 


U.  History  of  School  Desegregation 

A.  Throughout  the  1960*8  numerous  lawstilts  and  much  lohhylng 
activity  took  place  regarding  school  desegregation. 

B.  A  federal  desegregation  order  was  Issued  on  December  12,  1971* 
after  various  suits,  hearings,  and  appeals. 

C.  After  stays  and  hearings,  a  "busing  plan  was  chosen  to  ¥ecome 
effective  on  January  2k,   1973. 


m.  Busing  Program 

A.  Prior  to  desegregation,  there  had  "been  no  huslng  In  the  city. 

B.  After  desegregation,  however,  25,000  students  were  reassigned, 
with  13,000  of  them  "being  "bused  (7,000  "black,  6,000  white). 
The  "busing  plem  affected  students  In  k^   schools. 

C.  This  plan,  which  was  chosen  in  April,  1972*  and  ordered  into 
effect  on  September  27/  1972*  "was  ordered  to  "become  operational 
on  January  22,  1973*  leaving  four  to  eight  months  time  for 
prepara±l3n. 

17.  Iii^)lementation 

A,   Two  groups  were  Involred  in  the  city's  desegregation  process: 
a  tight  organization  called  Citizens  Against  Busing  (CAB)  and 
a  pro-'buslng  coalition  which  consisted  of  the  Chaniber  of 
Comnerce,  IMPACT  (Involved  MeHphis  Parents  Assisting  Children  - 
and  Teachers),  aM  otber  groig>s. 
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B.   There  waa  no  violence  restLLtln*  from  the  Tsusin^  process, 
"but  rather  massive  Initial  absenteeism  of  ^0,000  students 
during  the  first  week.  The  number  of  absentees  was  only 
slightly  above  normal  "by  the  second  week,  although  there 
was  a  permanent  loss  of  6,000  white  students  to  CAS  or  private 
schools* 


V«   Important  Points  in  the  Plan's  Success. 

A.  Although  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  "boycotting 

and  absenteeism,  the  iinplementatlon  of  the  plan  was  totally 
non- violent. 

B.  At  least  three  groups  strongly  advocated  this  peaceful 
implementation. 

1.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  started  organizing  for  peaceful 
implementation  at  least  eight  months  before  busing 
actually  took  place. 

2.  A  law  and  order  caTrrpaign  was  conducted,  with  the  police 
working  constructively  in  a  low-key  manner. 

3.  Media  campaigns  emphasized  peaceful  means,  saying  if  you 
must  protest,  do  it  peacefully. 

C.  At  least  half  of  the  school  board  also  worked  for  sstfety. 
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^lassacliusetts  Research  Center 
July  16,  197^ 
G.  Andrew  Berij 


FACTUAL  SUMIMRY  OF  DliSEGREGATIOK  PROCESS  IK 
EVAIISTON,   ILLINOIS 


I.  Statistical  BreaMoim 

-  1970  population  of  city:  79^0o0  -  l6fo  black 

-  1969  i..cdian  incone:  $13,932  (total)  j  black  $9,671;  oimer-occupicd 
hoi-.es  $33^000  plus 

-  tiTo  independent  school  districts  id.tli  separate  boards  of  education; 
1972  onrolliaent:  l)  District  65:  9,844  students;  25.5^  black;  the 

district  is  coiiposed  of  elexxjntary  and  ijlddle 
schools . 
2)  District  202:  5,009  students;  26/^  black;  the 
district  is  coiiposed  of  one  high  school 

Total  for  both  districts:  l4,853  students,  26^  black 

II.  History  of  School  Desegresation 

A.  By  1963  a  central  area  of  Evanston  becaue  heavily  residentially 
black,  i.:anifested  by  an  all -black  enrollaent  of  the  inner-city 
Foster  School  (k  -  8) .  A  voluntary  transfer  plan  was  inpleuented, 
resulting  in  tlie  dese{irc(_5ation  of  most  all-white  schools:  hox/ever, 
Foster  rei.iaincd  99/^  black  and  another  elenentary  scliool  took  on 

a  66/3  black  enroll;  .ent.  Tlie  najority  of  all-white  ;.chools  re- 
tiained  practically  coiipletely  sei^reijuted  by  virtue  of  a  neiyhbor- 
liood  school  policy. 

B.  Local  NAACP  and  Urban  League  pressiire  to  deset^retjatc  in  1964 
resulted  in  a  school  board  decision  to  cor^letely  eliiilnate 
school  se^jrcijation. 

C.  A  study  coi.oission,  selected  by  District  65 's  school  board  and 
titled  the  Citizen  Advisory  Couiiittee,  \;as  directed  to  devise  and 
subi.iit  to  the  School  Board  n  workable  method  for  iiipletienting 
sc^^ool  desegregation. 

jlT-BjiRlng  Frograi-i 

A.  Tlie  coiipleted  CAC  plan  called  for  the  re-assignr.ient  of  inner- 
city  black  students  to  low  uinority-ciirolled  wliite  schools, 
involving  the  busing  of  450  of  2,300  total  black  students.  The 
plo,n  additionally  directed  the  redistricting  of  the  attendtmce 
zones  for  idddle  schools  so  as  toinsure  a  proportionate  (i.e., 
17-2573  uinority  enrollijent. 

B.  In  1965,  the  CAC  proposal  was  submitted  and  accepted,  yet  con- 
troversy snrx-onnded  tine  proj.)OSGfl  onfv-wn.y  busing  of  black  students 


to  outlyin,2  white  schools.  A  poll  of  parents  of  affected  black 
students  found,  however,  that  93^  suppoirted  the  concept  of 
one-way  busing  as  it  \/as  to  be  adopted  in  Bvanston. 

C.  The  adopted  desegregation  plsin  i;as  implemented  in  District  65 
in  1967  under  the  auspices  of  a  nevrly  appointed  school  superin- 
tendent; 1,960  black  and  wlalte  students  were  bused  instead  of  the 
originally  planned  k^O   in  19  buses  at  a  cost  of  $6h.^k  per  day 
per  bus  for  the  school  year  1971-72. 

D.  In  accordance  \rith  the  CAC  proposal,  Evanston's  middle  schools 
were  desegregated;  t\ro  previously  heavily  segregated  minority 
schools  iirere  converted  to  "magnet"  (e.g.,  laboratory)  schools. 

E.  District  202  was  de  facto  integrated  and  offered  no  busli^g  to 
students. 

IV.  Iiaplementation  Process 

A.  In  a  poll  conducted  four  years  after  the  iii5)lementation  of  the 
desegregation  plan,  the  majority  of  black  parents  polled  preferred 
their  children's  e:q>erlencing  desegregated  schools. 

B.  Presence  of  the  pjroblem  of  "white  flight"  from  newly  desegregated 
schools  manifested  itself  by  the  decreasing  white  student  population 
in  Evanston. 

C.  In  the  summer  of  1967^  District  65  organized  a  teachers  institute 
to  prepare  for  ensuing  desegregation,  funded  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Despite  this  and  si;.dLlar  efforts, 
an  examination  made  through  the  Rockefeller  Study  discussed 
prejudicial  teacher  attitudes:  "There  vrere  more  psychological 
referrals  for  black  boys,  and  there  were  more  Tltten  comments 

of  a  mixed  nature  Instead  of  favorable  ones  for  black  girls,"  1 
after  desegregation. 

V.   Effects  on  Education 

A.  District  65  staff  and  Educational  Testing  Service  study  results: 

"Showed  that  black  children  increased  their  level  of  achievement 
but  did  not  reach  national  norms. .  ..Black  children  viho  were  bused 
achieved  at  a  higher  level  than  those  who  attended  walk-in 
schools."  2 

B.  The   same  study  concluded  that 

"there  was  also  a  decline  in  'positive  self-concept'  which 
some  attributed  to  the  exposure  of  black  students  to  a 
different  environment  in  which  white  students  performed 


1  The  Diminishing  Barrier:  A  Report  on  School  Desegregation  in  Ulne 
CoT.iTni.mities,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  p.  20 

2  Ibid.,  p.  19 
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so  well  that  black  students  felt  acGdeulcally  dwarfed."  3 

C.  Achievei.:ent  levels  for  white  students  were  consistent  with  pre- 
dosei^rG{^atlon  results,  largely  above  national  uonus. 


Log.  cit. 
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I/Iassachusetts  Research  Center 
July  16,  197^ 
G.  Andrew  Berg 


FACTUAL  SUMMARY  OF  DESEGREGATIOIT  PROCESS  OF 
RIVSRSIDS,  CALIFORNIA 


I.  Statistical  Breakdown 

A.  Population  of  city:  150,000 

B.  1972  School  District  enrollnent:  25,555  students  (total);  district 
ninority  population  (1972-73)  c.  2k'p;   10.6^  total  school  ecrollcent 
is  black;  Tfo   Spanish- sumaned. 

C.  Riverside  unified  school  District  is  conrposed  of  35  elementary 

and  secondary  schools. 

II-  Eistoi*y  of  School  Desegregation  '  .'•■•;■'; 

A.  The  early  1960's  x-ra.s  narked  by  increasing  concern,  on  the  behalf 

of  the  majority  and  ninority  cojununities,  as  well  as  the  school 
adi?lnistrators  alike,  -v/ith  the  problecs  of  school  desegregation. 

B.  Such  Board  of  Education  concern  vras  lianifested  by  the  proposal 
to  close  do'i/m  inner-city  Lowell  Sleaentary  School  which,  until 
1951  had  virtually  an  all-white  enrollnent  but  by  I96O  had  be- 
cone  roughly  50?o  minority.  The  proposal  was  iLxiediately  opposed 
primarily  by  the  riinority  connunity,  because  it  'jould  :iecessitate 
the  transfer  of  ninority  students  to  inconve:iiently  located  and 
de  facto  segregated  schools.  Additionally,  the  few  recaining 
Wiiite  parents  nade  kno'.n  their  oppositon  to  the  proposal  via  a 
well-supported  petition,  calling  for  the  elinination  of  school 
segregation.  Tlie  School  Board  responded  by  establishing  the  Lowell 
study  coLidssion  "to  consider  the  problens  of  Lowell  and  integra- 
tion in  Riverside  generally."  1  The  connittee  nade  two  reconnen- 
dations:  l)  controlled  dispersal  of  the  Lowell  upper  grades  "into 
as  large  a  mariber  of  Riverside  schools  as  if  feasible", 2  the 
inplenentation  of  such  in  Septenber  I96I;     2)  the  fomation  of  a 
city->n.de  study  connittee  to  consid-r  the  general  problen  of  school 
integration.  A  ninority  report  "upported  this  first  reconnendation 
but  directed  that  tvro  jther  heavily  luinority  schools,  the  Casa 
Blanca  and  living  Schools,  should  join  the  Lowell  plan  by  Fall  1972. 

c,  June  1961  saw  the  opportunity  of  open  enrollnent  for  the  Lowell 
upper  grades  (5  -  6);  this  policy,  however,  only  hod  the  effect 


1  Scliool  Desegregation  In  Ten  Connunities,  U.S.  Connission  on  Civil 
Rishts,  p.  154 

2  T:iQ   Developnent  of  a  School  Desegregation  Plan  in  Riverside,  California: 
A  History  and  Perspective,  by  I.  G.  Hendrick,  p.  56. 
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of  furtlieril^j  the  d3.jree   of  Ga,::;re,jction  at  Lowell.  The  school 
superint-andent  was  cpprehensive  to  iirpleaent  busin^.^,  'w-hicla  was 
tI:oiVs'-it  to  bo  the  true  >Jiswer  to  clssegregatlon^  xrLthout  suffici- 
ently firM  co!:r:unity  backin--> 

D.  Open  anrolL:;.en"G  vcs,   in  196^?  oxterLded  siidLlarly  to  two  other 
hoa'/lly  r.iiiiority-enrolled  schools^  and  eligibility  was  e:cpanded 
to  all  ;3rcdo3,  noL  Just  ,jrades  ^   ~  6.     Tliis  action^  however^ 
did  not  in  the  least  jj.ter  the  se:jrei;^ated  conditions  at  these 
three  Ldriority  schools. 

3.  Tne  co;_pensatory  education  procsratis  had  -"ui  insisnificant  effect 
on  achleveuent  levels.  By  and  larj;ej  the  ;-ain  thrast  was  to 
iL.prove  de  facto  se,3re^ated  schools,  rather  than  to  integrate 
then,  and  the  Soard  of  Zducation  failed  on  both  accounts.  The 
ninority  coniiunity  was  lisappointad  at  the  failings  of  C0L:pen- 
satojry  education,  a  fact  --/hich  precipitated  further  pressure  fron 
minorities  in  their  quest  for  school  integration.  A  ninority 
petition,  calling  for  taid.ng  "affiriiative  steps  to  ii^jrove  the 
educational  opportunities  for  r:inorities  and  to  elininate  segre- 
fjation  in  city  schools  by  closinti  Lowell  and  Irving  Schools 
and  by  reassi.^ning  these  students  to  other  schools  in  the  area 
which  have  previoucl^-  had  less  than  10  percent  ninority  students"  - 
initiated  a  School  Board/uinority  meeting  on  Septerijer  J. 

F.  Just  prior  to  the  pi  -nned  School  Board/ninorities  i:eeting,  six 
Lowell  classrooms  were  lost  to  flaries  through  suspected  arson. 
The  school  superintendent  recouiiended  tenporary  double  sessions  at 
Lowell;  this  proposal  caused  negative  ninority  response  and  a 
one-day  boycott  on  Septer.ier  13,  1965 .  The  School  Board  agreed 
to  fon-ulate,  and  subnit,  a  total  desegregation  plan  v/ithin 
thirty  days  in  yielding  to  i'J.nority  i.vlshes. 

3,  Tlie  current  plan,  cocpleted  by  and  proposed  on  October  l8,  1965^ 
directed: 

1.  the  closing  of  the  segregated  Lowell  and  Irving  Schools  for 
school  year  I966-67 

2.  for  the  I965-66  school  year,  all  Lowell  K  -  3  students  and 
Ir-Ting  A  students  'irere  to  be  transferred  to  other  schools 

3.  in  1966-67,  ICO  K  -  6  students  were  to  be  "integrated  in  other 
schools  in  which  the  racial  coirposition  '.rauld  allov/  additional 
i^inority  students  -.n.thout  disturbing  the  racial  balance  of  the 
schools . "  ^ 

h.   the  reuaining  students  at  Lowell  and  Irving  were  to  be  re- 
assigned, in  school  year  1966-67^  to  other  schools  requiring 
ninority  students  to  facilitate  integration. 

5.  "phasing  out"  of  Casa  Blanca  School  In  school  year  I967-68, 
sir.dlar  to  the  closin,-:  of  the  Lowell  and  Iir/lng  Schools. 


Tlvld.,   p.   9^^ 

J.S,    Coi.j-dssion  on   Ci'J'il  Rights,   op.   cit»,   p.    159 
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III.Bi.i.3in,3  ?To:;r'2Li 

A.     In  nlio  rjcliool  year  1971-72,  5*079  students  were  luised;  29^^  (lj'+7l)  lo: 
the  e:ora33  purpose  of  intai-jration. 

E.   I.ien;-i;th  oT  vus  riins:  for  intetiration  -  5  i-iiies,  30  cinutes;  'i^nasoo- 
'■  iatc-d  vith  intojsration  -  10  aiies,  30  ninutGs;  lon^-st  ride  - 
50  cinutas  (v/hica  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  intetiration) 

0.  "Tliere  have  been  no  serious  accidents  since  the  inpleiientation  of 
the  desegregation  plan....^id7  busing  for  integration  has  not 
creat-jd  any  problans  './-Iiich  he  (i.  3.,  the  transportation  director 
for  the  Riverside  school  district)  had  not  already  experienced 
■rith  'r-^jular' busla^  in  integrated  systeLis."  5 

T> .     Student  eligibility  for  busing: 

K  -  3  students  iivin.j^  1  plus  miles  fron  school 
k  -  6   students  living  2  plus  tiles  frou  school 
;.;iddle  school  students  living  2  plus  niles  from  school 
hi;^   school  students  living  3  plus  uiles  fron  school 

Z.     .■Busin,j  costs  (1969-70):  1,66^  students  bused  for  th^  express 

T.ur^ose   of  integration  of  a  total  of  ^^987  ©  $5^ -27  per  student j 
State  and  Title  I  (SSEA)  reiaburser-ent  for  "integration"  students: 
v>77^397:  district's  net  cost  for  integration  transportation: 
$12,908. 

r/.  l!:.pls;.:entation  Process 

A.   In  the  IIoveL±)er  I966  School  Board  election  (just  t'.-JO   nonths  after 
iLn;leL:entation  of  the  desegregation  plan),  two  incuribent  pro- 
integration  School  Bocrd  candidates  von  their  seats  by  substantail 
:.uijorities  over  their  ^opponents  "v'ao   rejected  obliquely  integration 
achieved  by  busing."  'o     Piirthenr.ore,  six  years  after  the  ii::ple- 
i.ientation  of  the  desegregation  plan,  in  1972^  three  candidates 
defeated  opponents  "ho  did  not  support  busing  for  the  express 
purpose  of  integration.  7  Yet,  the  saiie  Riverside  electorate 
Inconsist  ntly  approved  by  a  2-1  nargin  the  Wakefield  Anendnent 
providing  in  part  that  "no  public  sdiool  student  shall,  because 
of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  be  required  to 
attend  a  particular  school..."  8 

3.  Tae  school  adizinist ration  initiated  extensive  preparation  for  the 
iiirpleaentablon  of  the  adopted  desegregation  plan,  including: 

1.  in-service  teacher  and  adnlnistrator  courses  concerning  inter 


5  r;id.,  -J.   16^ 

6  f.!:!.,  p.    167 

7  Loc .    c  i  t » 

8  Proposition  21:    "Taa  Wakefield  Initiative,"   CoJ.lfomia,   October  1972 
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;;rouD  relations; 

■    "       >„■    :...:i-'c   r- '..:,  _r     ■_-..;'.■•..••:  --ii-^-L  v.t  offsctive  dsolin,;;  with 

atiinicitios 
3.   a  traliiiJXi  prograi:  for  all  school  euployeis  concsmiriti  the 

prohler..^  of  desesrejation,    froc  April  to  Hoveiihar  of  196?^ 

hi.. I-.-  l,y  r.  jrar.":  ui^der  the  pro-.'-iiions  of  the  Civil  Riijhts  Act^ 

fitle  Vr,   Sec.   iv05 
if.   Various  efforts  at  ii^pro^rLn^  corj:..unicatlon  het'/;een  the  schools 

and  the  cor.i-.unity. 

V.   "i''.ffects  on  -kiucation 

A.  The  traditionally  solid  coniituent  to  quality  education  has 
continued  in  Riverside,  preventin;^  extensive  "vhite  fli^t." 

B.  A  1969  3'^orrey   of  parents  re^jardin.^^;  inte^jrated  education  suraaarized, 
in  part,  the  follo'.>n.n<5  results: 

1.  "Over  80  percent  of  the  parents  believed  that  the  quality  of 
education  was  as  good  or  better  in  integrated  schools  than 
before  integration."  9 

2.  "Approxir^ately  90  percent  of  the  parents  said  that  their  children 
lihed  school  and  seldon  or  never  irLshed  to  .jo  t,j  another  school."  ^0 

C.  -Riverside  Intesration  Study  sixas-oxlas   have  indicated  that  integration 
has  not  res'.iltad  in  lover  scholastic  cchievei.ient  for  '.rhite 
crJ.ldrenj  intei^ration  effecced  a  narrowing  of  the  achieveusnt  gap 
hotveen  Anglo  and  r.d.nority  students. 

B.   Integration  "lias  been  r-ore  beneficial  for  hiijher  achiavxn^g  ninority 
children  than  lower  achievers. ..  .iihnority  children  intej-^rated  with 
pup-.ls  fron  appreciably  hi.jher  socio-econoEiic  iav-sls  have  done 
better  acadeiuically  than  those  vho  are  integrated  ";ith  pupils  frou 
lesser  30Cio-eco::cr:ic  levels.  However,  minority  pupils  intetjrated 
into  school's  ■'.■rith  strong  individualized  pipgrai-js  of  instruction 
achieve  even  nore,  regardless  of  the  socio -econordc  level  of 
the  school."  il 

E.  The  integration  process  has  fostered  innovative  approachac  to  ■ 
education,  e.g.,  the  Longfellow  L.A.S.E.R.  Prograrj  for  dia^osing 
individual  acaderj.c  strengths  ojid  "vfealoiess  and  i.-plenonting  the 
use  of  "behavioral  objectives." 


9   T/.S.  Corjuission  on  Civil  Rights,  op.  cit.,  p.  173 

10  I 

11  Ibid. 
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I.  Statistical  Breakdovm 

-  1970  population:  113,227;  90,hk6   white,  1.8,256  blacky  ^,625  other 
etimic  or  racial  Ld.norities 

-  School  enrolL-.ient  (1969-70):  30,622  students;  58. B'^  wliite,  30^ 
black,  8.2^3  Cliicano,  2';3  Asian-AL:erican 

-  There  has  been  a  consistent  decline  of  enrolled  i/hite  An,jlo  students 
since  the  late  1940's. 

IT.  Ei story  of  School  Dese(ir8i;iation 

A.  In  August  of  1968,  a  suit  was  filed  ii^ainst  the  Pasadena  Board  of 
Education,  the  plaintiffs  alleging-  school  racial  discriiilnation; 
the  Justice  Department,  in  DeceiJber  of  that  sane  year,  intervened 
as  plaintiff -inter^/enor  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  of  the 
i-iatter  conducted  by  the  Departo-icnt  of  Health,  Education,  and 
W-lfaro-.  The  di^'trict  Court  fouxid  "de  jure"  exi"tin^  in  both  the 
assigruaent  of  students  and  faculty,  perpetuated  by  tlie  school 
bocrd's  nci jhVorhood  school  policy  and  ban  on  cro"3-to'';m  busin.3. 
The  court  directed  that  previous  desetjre.jation  efforts  did  not 
adequately  ii.eet  the  requireijents  of  the  Fourteenth  /u.iendjnent • 

B.  Tlie  Pasadena  Board  of  Education  was  ordered  to  sub;'.iit  a  desegre- 
gation plan  hy   February  of  1970,  including  in  such  a  student 
assitpxient  plan  which  would  preclude  the  existence  of  a  uajority 
of  iiinority  students  in  any  one  school  in  school  year  197O-7I. 

C.  Id.   January  of  1970,  the  Board  of  Education  decided,  by  a  3-2 
vote,  not  to  appeal  the  district  court  judgment. 

D.  Tlie  ciopted  desegregation  plan  directed  that: 

1.  all  schools  are  to  have  an  etimic  enrollEent  coiiposition 

.  nu-cerically  sinilar  to  the  entire  school  districts'  etimic 
ccrposition. 

2.  tiie  neighborhood  c.chool  concept  should  be  i-aintained  to  as 
Large  a  degree  as  possible  while  under  an  inte:irated  school 
plan. 

3.  "The  shortest  traveling  distances  to  effect  integration  should 
be  used . " 

k.   Population  trends  should  be  considered  in  designing  a  perr.;anent 
desei^regation  plan. 

Y I  r .  Jji.i  G  ?1  ng  ?rog:'ai.i 

A.      Cross tovm  busing:    6ofo  elementary  (3,CC0),    50^  rilddle  (3,60CO), 

1     Five  Co;:riur.itios :    Their  Search  For  Equal  Education,   U.5.   Conr-.ission 
on  Civil  Rights,  p.    5 
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27?i  liijli  school  (1,900). 

B.  Actucil;    first  year  (1970-71)   13,500  (86  buses),   1971-72  -  12,500 
(75  i;uscs);    1972-73  -  12,000  (66  buses). 

C.  EotiLiated  cost:    1972-73  -^950,000  {2Mi  of  totcil  annucd  school 
budt^jot  of  '038.9  i-allion) ;   da.ily  cost  per  student:    57  cents, 

D.  Eus  rida  duration:   averci^e  before  dese^et^ation  -  12  ulnutes; 
averaij-e  1970-71  -  2o  ulnutes;   lon^sst  -   '^G  Liinutes. 

r/.  I; -pleuentation  Process 

A.  la  IToveLber  of  1972,  Pasadena  voters  approved  by  a  2-1  ratio 
(63fj),  Proposition  21  (the  'fakefield  Aiiendiuent  to  the  State 
Constitution)  directing  that:  "rio  public  school  student  sheill, 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assit^ned  to  or  be 
required  to  attend  a  particular  school..."  2  T^e  ueasuiehad  no 
effect  on   the  Pasadena  situation  because  that  school  district 
vras  under  a  Federal  court  order  to  desegregate;  based  on  the 
Board  of  Education's  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

B.  Tt/o  incuLibent  pro-integration  school  board  ueribers  were  defeated 
in  an  early  March  1973  election,  replaced  by  tvro  candidates 
"^.vho  ■■•owed  to  end  'forced'  busing  and  'bring  discipline  back'  to 
the  schools"  3 

V.  i!a.jor  difficulties  and  effects  of  Inpler.entation 

A.  Tlie  desegregation  issue  greatly  polarized  the  cor.iiunity,  but 
there  was  only  one  school  board  r.:eeting  where  it  could  be  said 
that  there  was  an  "angry  cro-vrcl." 

B.  Student  transfers,  i.e.,  "white  flight",  constituted  only  a 
Moderate  probleu:  during  the  first  year  of  desegregation,  the 
Pasadena  school  systei.;  lost  2,000  T/Iiite  students.  Tlie  U.S.  Civil 
Eights  Corjiaission  attributes  this  decline  not  to  "white  flight", 
but  rather  to  the  recent  annual  loss  of  1,000  pupils  and  the  loss 
of  soL.e  5>000  fai.iily  houes  to  freeway  construction.  Tlie  rate  of 
student  enrollL:ent  decline  has  decreased  between  the  1970-71 

and  1971-72  school  years. 

C.  TI13  Pasadena  school  systeia  initiated  i.nny  innovative  curriculuu 
approaches,  e.g.,  the  liDdular  systen,  tsao- teaching,  "nini -courses" 
and  areas  of  study  initiating  coo.iunity  involver:ent. 


2  ; ii;:.eographed  publication  Proposition  21:  "Tlie  Wakefield  Initiative," 
California,  October  1972. 

3  U-3.  Civil  lights  Corjiission,  School  Desegregation  in  Ten  CoLxamities, 

p.  L20  ~^"  "  '" 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  DESEC2lEaATI0N  OK  THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 


I.  Introduction  and  Summary  of  Contents 

The  desegregation  of  pulslic  schools  in  the  United  States  has  been 
taking  place  for  same  twenty  years,  at  varied  rates  and  vith  varied 
results.  As  this  process  has  taien  place,  sociologists  and 
psychologists  have  atternpted  to  determine  the  effects  of  desegregation 
on  the  quality  of  education,  in  terms  of  hoth  measurement  of  increased 
achievement  and  analysis  of  the  impact  on  education  in  its  entirety. 
The  results  of  these  attempts  are  recorded  in  a  number  of  published 
studies;  the  findings  and  conclusions  often  differ,  partly  because 
approaches  and  methodologies  vary. 

Because  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  these  studies  are  often 
contradictory,  it  is  difficult  to  make  general  statements.  This  paper 
presents  a  set  of  conclusions  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  important 
studies  in  the  subject  area,  a  coEiparison  of  methodologies  and 
possible  biases,  and  a  ■weighing  of  the  reliability  of  each  study. 
Still,  the  conclusions  remain  somewhat  tentative  and  consensual  in 
nature.  To  provide  more  substantial  support  for  these  conclusions,  the 
paper  includes  an  exploration  of  the  reasons  underlying  contradictory 
findings  and  a  section  containing  summaries  of  individual  studies 
together  with  critical  comments.  It  is  hoped  that  this  information 
can  provide  the  beginnings  of  answers  to  the  difficult  educational, 
as  opposed  to  legal  or  political,  questions  concerning  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools. 

II.  The  complexities  of  the  subject  matter  lead  to  contradictions. 

The  study  of  the  desegregation  process  cannot  be  cari-ied  on  under 
laboratory  conditions.  There  are  myriads  of  variables  which  affect 
the  results  of  attempts  to  measure  academic  achievement  before  and 
after  desegregation.  Socio-economic  factors,  which  influence  the 
educational  process  quite  apart  from  racial  segregation,  are  difficult 
to  account  for.  Detennining  the  types  of  attitudes  present  in 
teachers  and  administrators,  and  accounting  for  the  effects  of  these 
attitudes,  provide  problems  and  room  for  difference.  The  selection  of 
particular  measures  of  achievements,  be  they  reading  ability,  intelligence 
tests,  or  aspiration-analyses,  contains  the  seeds  of  contradiction.  The 
technique  of  generalizing  from  possibly  insufficient  data  creates 
differences  in  results.  Some  studies  attempt  to  determine  whether  any 
gap  between  blacks  and  whites  is  narrowed.  Other  studies  compare 
desegregated  blacks  with  segregated  blacks,  or  with  prior  measurements 
of  the  same  blacks.  It  is  with  variables  such  as  these  in  mind  that 
the  atten^jt  to  provide  conclusions  is  made. 


III.  Conclusions  concerning  the  effects  of  desegregation. 

A.   Meyer  Weinberg,  in  Desegregation  Research:  An  Appraisal,  tried 
to  accovmt  for  these  variables  in  summarizing  his  findings: 

1.  "Academic  achievement  rises  as  the  minority  child  learns 
more  while  the  advantaged  majority  child  continues  to  learn 
at  his  accustomed  rate.  Thus,  the  achievement  gap  narrows." 
This  may  be  true  only  if  the  minority  child  enters  a 
desegregated  program  early  in  his  schooling. 

2.  "Negro  aspirations,  already  high,  are  positively  affected; 
self-esteem  rises;  and  self-acceptance  as  a  Negro  grows." 

3.  "Toleration,  respect,  and  occasional  friendships  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  student  and  teacher  relationships 
in  the  desegregated  school.  Little  informal  socializing 
occurs  outside  school.  Exceptions  are  numerous,  with 
physical  violence  playing  a  diminishing  role." 

k.  "Virtually  none  of  the  negative  predictions  by  antl- 
desegregationists  finds  support  in  studies  of  actual 
desegregation. " 

Bo   Weinberg  was  writing  in  I97O.  Since  that  time  studies  of  the 

effects  of  desegregation  have  become  more  sophisticated.  It  has 
become  increasingly  more  apparent  that  the  variables  of  socio- 
economic segregation  and  racial  segregation  are  difficult  to 
Isolate.  However,  in  general  his  summary  retains  its  veracity. 
The  importance  of  these  conclusions  is  apparent  when  the  problem 
of  majority  children  being  transferred  to  previously  minority 
schools  arises.  The  studies  demonstrate  that  the  academic 
achievement  of  theas  students  is  not  adversely  affected  by  such 
transfer.  They  also  demonstrate  that  academic  achievement  depends 
more  on  Intangible  factors  such  as  attitudes  toward  the  self, 
teacher  attitudes,  and  peer  group  influence,  than  on  the  actual 
physical  quality  of  the  school  environment.  Of  course,  that 
environment  Influences  these  intangible  factors. 

rv.  The  following  summaries  of  studies  provide  authoritative  support  for 
the  preceding  conclusions.  The  summaries  are  of  the  major  studies 
undertaken  in  recent  years  and  are  accompanied  by  critical  evaluations 
whenever  possible. 

A.   Squall ty  of  Educational  Opportunity  (The  Coleman  Report),  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  I966. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  contained  a  clause  which  called  for 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  conduct  a  survey  and  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  subject  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  the  U.S.  In  I966  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  relsased   a  voluminous  study  -vrLth  considerable  supportive 
statistical  data.  James  S.  Coleman  and  Ernest  Q.  Campbell  were 


the  co-directors  of  the  study  but  numerous  other  researchers  made 
contrihutlons . 

1.  The  researchers  reported  that  a  positive  correlation  existed 
hetveen  the  proportion  of  white  students  in  ?,  desegregated 
school  and  the  level  of  achievement  of  the  school's  remaining 
non-white  students,  and  that  minority  students  who  initially 
entered  desegregated  schools  in  the  lower  elementary  grades 
achieved  slightly  higher  average  test  scores  than  those  who 
had  entered  a  desegregated  school  at  a  later  grade. 

Tlie  study  emphasized  the  importance  of  teacher  attitudes  and 
quality  on  educational  achievement.   "Good  teachers  m^atter 
more  for  children  from  minority  groups  which  have  educationally 
deficient  hackgrotuids.  It  suggests  as  well  that  for  any  groups 
whether  minority  or  not,  the  effect  of  good  teachers  is  greatest 
upon  children  who  suffer  most  educational  disadvantage  in  their 
"background  and  that  a  given  invest  ment  in  upgrading  teacher 
quality  ^<rill   have  the  most  effect  on  achievement  in  under- 
privileged areas."  (Eg.  of  Ed.  0pp.  at  '-!-88-^39) 

The  researchers  concluded  that,  even  after  controlling  for 
the  socio-economic  status  of  the  students,  desegregation  had 
a  small  hut  distinctly  positive  effect  on  the  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement  of  hlack  children. 

2.  Comments 

The  "Coleman  Report"  is  the  largest,  most  criticized,  most 
defended  and  most  interpreted  study  on  this  subject.  The 
major  criticisms  are  l)  that  the  sample  did  not  include  a 
nixmber  of  very  large  cities  (James  Coleman  noted  that  8  cities 
in  which  the  NAACP  had  filed  a  suit  against  the  local  school 
board  refused  to  participate  in  the  testing),  and  2)  that  the 
study  ignored  a  nvtmber  of  important  variables  (i.e.,  the  impact 
of  administration  and  the  organized  community;  and  a  variety 
of  intra- classroom  variables  such  as  pupil-teacher  interaction, 
teacher  expectations,  etc.), 

B,   Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools  (The  Pettlgrew  Report), 
U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  February,  I967. 

This  study  was  initiated  in  November,  1965^  upon  the  request  of 
President  Johnson.  Thomas  F.  Pettlgrew  was  the  major  consultant 
in  this,  the  second  of  two  major  federal  reports.  The  final 
product,  however,  was  the  synthesis  of  five  different  research 
projects  each  utilizing  a  different  methodological  approach. 

1.  Summary  of  findings 

The  first  project  was  a  re-assessment  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's data  with  an  attempt  to  more  carefully  separate  the 
variables  of  socio-economic  class  and  race.  The  researchers 
reduced  the  data  from  the  proportion  of  white  to  non-white 


In  the  school  to  the  proportion  in  individual  classrooms 
(thereby  avoiding  the  pitfall  of  intra-school  segregation) 
and  re-exaiDlned  the  achievement  results.  This  study  found 
a  much  more  emphatically  positive  relationship  between  the 
proportion  of  white  students  in  the  classroom  and  the 
achievement  levels  of  the  remaining  non-white  students. 

The  remaining  projects  were  largely  equally  encouraging.  They 
reported  that  "at  each  level  of  teacher  quality  and  school 
social  class,  the  performance  of  Hegro  students  is  substanti- 
ally higher  in  majority- white  than  majority- Ifegro  schools", 
(at  93-99);  that  black  students  in  predominantly  white  schools 
"are  more  likely  to  have  definite  college  plans  than  similarly 
situated  students  in  majority  Negro  schools  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  their  teachers"  (at  99-100);  and  that  "school 
desegregation  has  its  greatest  impact  upon  student  attitudes 
and  preferences  through  the  mediating  influence  of  friendship 
\T±th   students  of  the  other  race. .  ..Saving  attended  schools  \Tith. 
students  of  the  other  race  and  having  friends  of  the  other 
race  contribute  to  preferences  for  desegregation."  (a,t  111). 

The  report  also  examined  coirrpensatory  educational  programs  in 
majority-black  schools »  It  concluded  that  no  statistically 
significant,  and  in  some  cases  even  measurable,  difference 
could  be  fo-und  betvreen  the  achievement  of  the  participants 
and  non-participants  in  co3:^pensatory  educational  programs  at 
majority-black  schools. 

2.  Comments 

The  incorsistancies  among  the  various  component  projects 
Illustrate  the  procedural  and  methodological  complexities  that 
surround  all  research  on  this  subject. 

C.   The  Riverside  School  Study 

Riverside,  California,  a  city  of  1^0,000,  desegregated  its  public 
schools  in  the  fall  of  I966.  Between  June  I967  and  May  1972  a 
significant  study  of  the  effects  of  this  program  was  conducted 
as  a  joint  venture  bet^reen  the  local  school  board  and  the  University 
of  California.  The  researchers  employed  a  sample  of  approximately 
1.800  students  and  examined  a  mass  of  data. 

1.  The  researchers  found  that  the  program  did  not  result  in  lower 
achievement  for  the  system's  white  children.  It  was  noted 
that  the  gap  bet\reen  the  white  and  minority  achievement  levels 
graduallj'-  narrowed  if  the  integrated  experience  began  at  an 
early  age.  The  difference  rem.ained  constant  (did  not  worsen), 
however,  for  those  students  who  were  integrated  in  later  grades. 

The  researchers  also  found  that  minority  pupils  who  were 
integrated  with  pupils  from  appreciably  higher  socio-economic 
levels  did  better  academically  than  those  who  were  integrated 
with  pupils  from  lower  socio-economic  levels;  and  minority 
pupils  who  had  a  history  of  higher  achievement  reaped  the 
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greatest  'benefits  from  the  Integrated  environment. 

Final 1 y,  it  was  noted  that  minority  students,  who  attended 
integrated  schools  with  strong  individualized  programs  of 
instruction,  showed  a  significant  Increase  in  achievement 
regardless  of  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  school. 

D.   "The  Evidence  on  Busing",  David  J.  Armor  In  The  Puhlic  Interest, 
summer,  1972. 

1.  Summary  of  findings. 

As  a  result  of  a  review  of  studies  undertaken  in  various  cities. 
Armor  concluded  that  "massive  mandatory  "busing  for  purposes 
of  improving  student  achievement  and  interraciaJ.  harmony  is 
not  effective  and  shoxild  not  be  adopted  at  this  time." 

2.  Comments 

Almost  every  social  scientist  in  the  field  has  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  this  report.  It  established  unreasonably  high 
standards  to  judge  success  or  failure.  It  ignored  the  fact 
that  black  and  white  achievement  often  improved  at  the  same 
rate  and  emphasized  the  findings  that  achievement  gaps  did 
not  always  narrow.  Administration  of  evaluative  tests  was  not 
methodologically  sound <>  Finally,  even  Armor  admitted  that 
desegregated  schools  lead  more  often  to  college  enrollment  for 
blacks. 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BIPLEMEUTATIOK  PROCESS 


I.   The  Legal  Developments 

Federal  Judge  Garrity  has  136611  holding  veekly  remedy  hearings 
during  the  summer.  He  is  working  toward  the  time  when  he  can 
issue  a  final  decree  regarding  the  desegregation  plan.  He  has 
been  involved  in  a  number  of  areas: 

A.  School  opening  -  School  Superintendent  Learj''  asked  for  a  one- 
veek  delay  for  the  return  of  students  to  the  schools.  Judge 
Garrity  granted  the  request.  Teachers  and  staff  will  return 
on  September  h   and  students  will  retiun  on  September  12. 

B,  Teacher  hiring  -  Judge  Garrity  ordered  the  School  Department 

to  begin  a  minority  teacher  hiring  program  iri.th  the  stipulation 
that  one  minority  teacher  must  be  hired  for  every  majority 
teacher  hired. 

Co   After  alloi-Tlng  the  School  Department  an  opportunity  to  design 
an  alternative.  Judge  Garrity  has  declared  that  the  State  plan 
will  be  implemented  when  the  schools  open.  He  is  allowing 
minor  modifications. 

D.  Although  no  funds  are  technically  ear-marked  for  desegregation. 
Judge  Garrity  has  ordered  the  School  Department  to  expend  funds 
from  general  accounts,  taking  responsibility  for  reimbursement 
if  necessary. 

E.  Judge  Garrity  has  refused  to  allow  exemptions  for  seniors  who 
wish  to  graduate  from  their  old  high  schools. 


II.  Finances 

The  financial  situation  of  the  implementation  plan  is  still  unclear. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  not  yet  decided  how  the  new  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Fund  is  to  be  used.  The  Federal  funds  poten- 
tially available  to  Boston  cannot  be  released  until  Judge  Garrity 
issues  a  final  decree.  City  funds  for  desegregation  have  been  held 
up  in  the  City  Council  and  the  Mayor's  Office.  Because  both  the 
Federal  and  State  courts  have  taken  responsibility,  the  School 
Department  is  currently  using  regular  funds  for  desegregation  purposes. 

III.  School  Department  Preparations 

The  School  Department  has  developed  a  number  of  p2X)grams  designed  to 
facilitate  the  desegregation  process: 

A.   A  Human  Relations  Workshop,  designed  to  orient  teachers  and 
administrators  to  the  problems  and  special  circumstances  of  a 


desegregated  school,  has  heen  going  on  in  a  limited  fashion. 

B.  Bus  monitors  are  "being  selected  and  trained. 

C.  School  adninistrators  are  selecting  transitional  aides  vho  vill 
work  in  the  desegregated  schools. 

D.  Information  concerning  pupil  assignments  and  transportation 
routes  is  "being  compiled  and  distributed  to  parents » 


IV.  Safety  Preparations 

The  Mayor  has  taken  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  various 
departments  of  the  City  government  to  ensure  that  all  possible  efforts 
are  being  made  to  ensure  peaceful  desegregation.  An  interdepartmental 
Task  Force  has  been  formed;  a  system  of  neighborhood  teams,  drawing 
on  local  officials,  is  working  in  the  various  communities;  Police  and 
Fire  Department  officials  are  working  in  conjunction  with  the  School 
Department.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  supeirvision  of  pick-up 
points. 


V.   Additional  Sources  of  Information 

A.  School  Department:  227-8885,    -8886,    -8887,    -8888,    -8889 
The  School  Department's  information  service  is  equipped  to  answer 
parents  questions  about  school  and  bus  assignments.  Although 

the  service  has  reportedly  been  operating  since  Easter,  the 
Department  has  not  yet  settled  on  its  staff. 

B.  City  Hall:  722-i^lOO  xl8l 

The  present  service  is  only  temporary.  The  Mayor's  Office  is 
planning  a  2i<— hour,  tiTO-way  verification  or  rumor  control  service 
manned  by  four  teams  of  four  persons  each.  The  City  plans  to 
staff  it  with  city  employees  as  well  as  paid  and  unpaid  volunteers 
from  the  community.  The  City  says  it  plans  to  concentrate  its 
hot-line  efforts  in  the  main  City  Kail  rather  than  the  Little 
City  Halls  to  avoid  the  inaccuracies  or  conflicting  reports  which 
could  result  from  trying  to  keep  several  hot-lines  up  to  date. 
(However,  some  special  service  for  South  Boston  is  still  under 
consideration. ) 

C.  Freedom  House  (AID):  lj-lj.O-970J+  for  hot-line 

Freedom  House's  service,  called  Assistance  in  Desegregation,  oper- 
ates from  9  to  5  and  is  staffed  by  parents  and  students.  It 
answers  questions  about  students  being  bused  into  and  out  of 
Roxbiary,  and  questions  about  monitor  and  aide  Jobs.  It  has 
actually  been  recruiting  and  taking  applications  for  these  jobs 
and  forvrarding  them  to  the  School  Department. 

D.  Citywide  Educational  Coalition:  5'l-2-2835 

This  service,  whichoperates  from  9  to  5  with  three  lines,  handles 

questions  about  bus  routes  and  related  matters,  and  takes  and 
forwards  applications  for  bus  monitor  and  school  aide  jobs. 
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THE  SITUATION  lU  BOSTON 

State  Board  of  Education  Short  Term  Plan  to  Reduce  Racial  Itdbalance 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools;  Prepared  by  the  Task  Force  on  Racial 
Imbalance;  February  1,  197^' 

This  plan  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Emergency  Regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Board  on  January  23^  1973*  It  details 
the  redistricting  process  and  explains  the  concern  for  safety 
and  retention  of  neighborhoods  as  well  as  for  racial  balance. 
The  Plan  maps  out  the  new  districts,  specifies  the  adjustHcnts 
to  be  made,  and  indicates  the  number  of  children  to  be  bussed 
and  the  areas  where  they  reside. 

This  is  the  official  state  plan  under  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act. 


Boston  School  Committee  Safety  and  Transportation  Plan;  As  Recmlred 
by  State  Board  Order;  May  15/  197^ • 

This  is  the  plan  devised  by  the  City  to  Implement  the  mandates 
of  the  State  plan.  It  focuses  on  the  buses  needed,  the  routes 
involved,  and  specifies  the  children  \ibo  will  be  affected.  It 
seems  to  provide  for  more  busing  than  was  detailed  in  the  State 
plan,  due  to  additional  safety  considerations. 


Morgan  v.  Hennlgan:  Suit  before  U.S.  District  Judge  Garrlty:  Plain- 
tiff's Requests  for  Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusions  of  Law  and 
Supporting  Memorandum;  I'ferch  12,  1973  • 

This  material  v/as  prepared  for  litigation  by  J.  Harold  Flannery, 
Thomas  M.  Simmons,  Nathaniel  Jones,  and  John  Leubsdorf.  It  is 
a  basic  presentation  of  the  case  of  de  Jure  segregation  In 
Boston,  providing  detailed  statistics  on  specific  aspects  of 
unconstitutional  procedures. 


House  No.  6085:  An  Act  Amending  the  Racial  Iiribalance  Law;  proposed 
by  Governor  Sargent;  May  20,  197^* 

This  is  Sargent's  statement  to  the  legislature,  accoii5)anled  by 
the  text  of  the  amendments  suggested. 

Statement  of  Board  of  Education  concerning  proposed  H  6085;  May  29, 


This  is  an  expression  of  disappointment  at  the  Governor's 
suggestions.  It  details  the  objections  of  the  Board  to  H  6085 
and  defends  the  Board's  plan. 


Statement  of  League  of  VJoman  Voters  concerning  proposed  H  6085J  pre- 
sented at  hearings  on  ajiiendi-aents  by  Parricia  Facey;  I'lay  29^  197^* 

This  is  an  expression  of  opposition  to  the  bill,  categorizing 
it  as  a  step  backi/ard  in  the  fight  for  desegregation. 


A  Study  of  the  tfe-ssachusetts  Racieil  Irabalance  Act,  Center  for  Law 
and  Education,  Harvard  Ifaiversity,  Feb.  1972. 

Compiled  under  contract  with  the  I-fe,ssachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  this  is  a  65O  page  review  and  analysis  of  the 
adiiiinistration  of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act,  Chpt.  6kl  of  the' 
Acts  of  1965.  Examination  focuses  on  histoiT',  legal  standards 
and  procedures,  state  level  enforcement,  and  performance  in 
various  cities,  including  Boston. 


Opinion;  ^forgan  v.  Hennigan,  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of 
Massachusetts,  opinion  by  Judge  Garrity,  June  21,  197^ • 

Gerrity  cites  evidence  to  support  his  conclusion  that  "de  Jure" 
segregation  exists  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 


In  the  i^Iatter  of  Boston  Public  Schools  and  State  Department  of 
Education,  Administrative  proceedings  in  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  V/elfare,  initial  decision  by  Judge  Ring,  Mar.  2, 
1973. 

HSl'J  found  that  "de  Jure"  segregation  exists  in  Boston  and 
ordered  the  v/ithholding  of  federal  funds  fron  Boston  schools. 


In  the  Ifeitter  of  Boston  Public  Schools,  April  19,  197^*  final  de- 
cision by  H217. 

The  initial  ^riLthholding  order  v&s   upheld;  in  addition,  funding 
already  granted  to  Boston  schools  iras  ordered  vrithdraxm. 

Meeting  the  Needs,  A  Report  of  Operations,  Title  I  iiSEA-1973, 
Boston  School  Coiamittee. 


Title  I  of  the  federal  JL'lementarj'-  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
is  the  largest  vehicle  for  federal  aid  to  local  schools.  This 
hooldet  reports  on  the  programs  in  Boston  funded  in  this  manner. 


Chronology  of  Integration  of  Boston  Schools  l800-l8$^. 

Details  early  struggles  for  equality  in  education  in  Boston. 


Busing  in  Boston:  The  Politics  of  a  Social  Policy,  Wendy  B.  Jaclcson, 
May  28,  191^ f   prepared  for  Sociology  class. 

A  political  analysi-;  of  the  atteripted  iiaplementation  of  the 
state  Racial  IJnbalance  Act. 


THE  MTIOI'IAL  SITUATIOH  -  OTIIiaR  CITIES. 

Five  ComaiiDities:  Their  Search  for  Equal  Education;  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights;  Clearinghouse  Publication  37;  Deceniber,  1972. 

This  is  an  analysis,  based  pritiarily  on  information  obtained 
through  interviews,  of  desegregation  efforts  in  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
Hillsborough  County,  Fla.;  Pontiac,  Mich,;  Forsyth  County,  W.C; 
Mecldenburg  County,  W.C.  The  conclusions  concerning  the  effects 
of  desegregation,  vrhile  not  supported  by  concrete  statistics, 
axe   generally  positive. 

Copies  available  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  \/ashinton,  D.C,  20402,  Stock  Wo. 
0500-0078;  Price  -  $1.00  per  copy. 


School  Desegregation;  Legal  Precedents,  Methods,  Effects;  League  of 
VJomen  Voters  of  the  Detroit  Area,  Dececiber,  1972. 

This  booklet  vas  created  in  conjuiiction  with  the  League  effort 
"To  study  ho\T  best  to  in5)lement  racial  integration  of  public 
schools  and  how  best  to  infonri  members  and  the  cormunity. "  It 
-  was  TTritten  and  published  during  Court  Proceedings  concerning 
desegregation  efforts  in  Detroit.  It  can  be  a  model  of  a  fairly 
sophisticated  effort  to  provide  information  on  the  desegregation 
process. 

Copies  are  available  tro-m:     Lea,gue  of  Women  Voters  of  I»Iichigan, 
202  Mill  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan,  ^^8933;  Price  -  $1.00. 


School  Desegregation  in  Ten  Coiuimunities,  A  report  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Pdghts,  June,  1973. 


As  a  follow-up  to  previous  studies,  "The  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  re-examine  earlier  findings  and  explore  more  deeply  the 
dynaiaics  of  school  desegregation  and  coirajiunity  reaction."  The 
cities  involved  are:  Hillsborough  County,  Ila.j  Pontiac,  Mich- 
igan; Forsyth  County,  ri.C.j  Charlotte  -  Mecklenburg,  K.C; 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Union  To-mship,  I'J.C;  Pdvsrside,  Calif.; 
Glynn  County,  Georgia;  Clrx't   County,  ITev.;  Oxnard,  Calif.  The 
study  explores  methods,  i.;.^: lamentation,  and  reactions. 

For  further  information  contact:  U.S.  Co'imission  on  Civil  Rights, 
■'•ishington,  D.C.  2C':-2';. 


The  Diminishing  Barrier;  AReport  on  School  Deseeregation  In  Hlne 
Communities;  U.S.  Cornroission  on  Civil  Rights;  December^  1972. 
Clearinghouse  Publication  I'lo.  kO. 

This  is  a  study  of  desegregation  efforts  and  effects  in  nine 
cities:  Alachua  County,  Fla.;  Escambia  County,  Fla.;  Evanston,  111.; 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Hoke  County,  W.C.;  Volusia  County,  Fla.  It 
dwells  on  perceived  factors  important  in  creating  a  congenial 
atmosphere  for  desegregation. 

Copies  available:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  201^02,  Stock  No.  O5OO-OOO87, 
Price  -  $1.25. 


Reports  on  Individual  Cities;  Information  obtained  from  educators 
or  public  interest  groups  concerning  efforts  to  insure  peaceful 
desegregation.  Cities  included:  Jackson,  Miss.;  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

These  are  short  sketches  of  specific  methodic. 


The  Bus  Stops  Here;  A  Study  of  School  Desegregation  in  IThree  Cities, 
Anne  Hold en,  Agathon  Press,  Uew  York,  1974. 

This  study  focuses  on  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Providence,  R.I., 
and  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Promise  of  Progress. 

This  pamphlet  explains  how  the  desegregation  of  the  Meinphis 
schools  came  about,  eiaphasizlng  the  role  of  civic  leaders  in 
making  it  happen  peacefully. 


Voluntary  Integration  Program,  Tiglsa  Public  Scbcols,  May,  197^, 

An  overview  of  the  voluntsr-'  ^rop-ren  oi'  •'';■  '  .jjf'.-o.tlo^,  where 
T/hite  students  are  transported  to  school.-  ..!::  b^cck  neighbor- 
hoods. 


Berkeley  Packet,  1973j  fron  the  Berkeley,  California  Public  Schools. 

collection  of  mp;';....  ■_•  J.  c;:j  tlie  voliiTxtarj  dssegi- elation  in 
Ills  Berkeley  schools,  including  the  desegregation  plan,  various 
newsletters,  and  fact  sheets. 


Busing  ajid  Bacldash;  I\1iite  Against  V/hite  in  an  Urban  School  District, 
Lillian  B.  Rubin^  University  of  California  Press,  1972. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  desegregation  process  in  Richmond, 
California. 


White  Plains  Racial  Balance  Packet,  Boaisi  of  Education,  5  Homeside 
Lane,  UTaite  Plains,  K.Y.,  I967. 

This  information  packet  contains  reports  on  the  VJhite  Plains 
Racial  Balance  Plan,  a  three-year  evaluation  of  the  plan,  and 
surveys  of  parent  and  teacher  opinions. 


Denver  Ifews  Packet,  "Denver  Post",  April-June,  197^. 

llevrs  clippings  from  the  "Post"  concerning  the  desegregation 
plan  which  goes  into  effect  in  September. 


The  Development  of  a  School  Integration  Plan  in  Riverside,  Calif- 
ornia, Irving  G.  Hendrickj  Riverside  Unified  School  District/ 
University  of  California,  Septeaber,  I968. 

History  and  analysis  of  the  voliuitary  desegregation  efforts 
of  this  medium-size  city. 


GEMEHAL  ORIHTOATIOIT  MTERIAIg. 

Ifeat  Students  Perceive,  A  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  February,  1970^  Clearing  House  Publication  Ho.  24. 

This  is  a  study  of  student  attitudes  tox;ard  and  perceptions  of  high 
school.  It  focuses  on  specific  topics",  adxninisti  tion,  teachers, 
curriculum  /  racial  perception.  Conducted  through  intervie^7s, 
it  presents  statements  of  high  school  students  from  divergent 
racial  and  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

Copies  available:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402;  Price  -  75  cents. 


Schools  Can  Be  Desegregated,  U.S.  Coiamission  on  Civil  Rights, 
CCR  Clearinghouse  Publication  No.  8,  June,  I967. 

This  is  a  basic  primer  explaining  the  various  desegregation 
techniques  short  of  busing:  pairing,  magnet  schools,  school 
closing,  etc.  It  also  highliglits  steps  towajrd  successful 
desegregation  and  positive  results. 

Copies  available:  Superintendent  of  Docmnents,  U.S.  Goverament 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20^-02j  Price  -  I5  cents. 


Southern  School  Desegregation,  195^-1973;  A  Judicial-Political  Over- 
vieu,  Marian  VJright  Bdelman,  reprinted  from  The  Annals  of  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Phila.,  Vol.  kOJ 
(Fiay,  1973),  pp.  32-i^2. 

Sdelman  traced  the  development  of  the  current  judicial  position 
on  degregated  schools  and  compares  it  TriLth  unfavorable  political 
developments.  A  concise  suranary. 


Desegregation  Vforks:  A  Primer  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  Lillian  S, 
Calhoun,  Integrated  Education  Associates,  I968. 

This  pamphlet  summarizes  and  simplifies  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions made  by  I'feyer  Weinberg  in  a  major  survey  of  desegre- 
gation research.  It  deals  \ri.th  the  efforts  of  desegregation 
on  the  learning  process,  on  student  relations,  and  also  presents 
arguments  against  some  of  the  critics  of  desegregation.  This 
appears  to  be  an  effective  pamphlet  in  terms  of  presenting 
reasoned,  positive  discussion  of  desegregation. 


Copies  piTobably  available  from  Integrated  Education  Associates, 
School  of  Education,  Northwestern  University,  2003  Sheridan 
Road,  Evans ton.  111.  60201. 

Your  School's  Desegregation  -  Hov  E-^al?  Integrated  Education 
Associates,  1971» 

This  provides  an  organized  method  of  analysis  for  those  who 
are  not  sure  about  the  good  faith  of  their  school  district's 
efforts  toward  desegregation.  In  pointing  out  areas  to  exarolne 
it  also  highlights  the  negative  aspects  of  segregation.  It  is 
short,  in  checklist  form. 

Copies  available:  Integrated  Educ^.tion  Associates,  School  of 
Education,  Northwestern  University,  2003  Sheridan  Bd.,  Evanston, 
111.  60201. 


Desegregation  Law;  An  Introduction,  Integrated  Education  Associates, 
1972. 

This  pamphlet  dwells  on  several  questions:  "Vlhat  is  illegal 
school  segregation;  what  must  be  done  about  it  and  by  whom; 
and  trhat  is  the  continuing  role  of  the  courts?  The  chapters 
deal  jfTltb.  various  aspects  of  judicial  and  legislative  action 
on  desegregation. 

Copies  available:  Integrated  Education  Associates,  School  of 
Education,  Korthi-restem  University,  2003  Sheridan,  Rd.,  Evanston 
111.  60201. 


Your  Child  and  Busing,  The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rigtts, 
Clearinghouse  Publication  Wo.  36,  May,  1972. 

This  pamphlet  explores  tlie  general  history  of  busing  in  the 
United  States.  It  then  deals  eith  12  "myths"  about  busing 
for  desegregation.  It  seeijs  to  have  great  potential  for  use 
in  combatting  anti-busing  sentiment. 

Copies  on  hand:  100. 

Copies  available:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govement 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Desegregation  Research;  Gary  Orfield,  Research  Associates,  Brookings 
Institute;  Excerpted  from  the  Civil  Rights  Digest. 

This  is  a  photo-copy  of  material  dealing  "vrith  the  critics 

of  desegregation.  It  attempts  to  answer  some  of  the  misinformed 

arguments  against  desegregation  and  busing. 
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Gai'IERAL  DJ-DEFTH  STUDIES 

The  Education  of  the  Minority  Cliildj  compiled  "by  ifeyer  Weinberg, 
Integrated  Education  Associates,  1970* 

This  Is  an  eschaustive  bibliography  dealing  T^d.th  varied  aspects 
of  minority  educational  problems.  It  does  not  specifically 
focus  on  desegregation  or  busing. 


Desegregation  Research:  An  Appraisal,  Meyer  Weinberg,  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  Bloomlngton,  Md.,  May,  1970. 

This  is  a  critical  review  of  rnajor  research  done  in  the  field. 
Weinberg  supports  some  positive  conclusions  \rith  analysis  and 
consensus:  Desegregation  tends  to  raise  minority  achievement 
and  does  not  lox^er  white  achievement.  The  book  explores 
specific  aspects  of  the  desegregation  problem. 


The  Richmond  School  Decision,  Integrated  Education  Associates,  1972. 

This  is  the  complete  text  of  Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  Richmond. 
It  provides  comprehensive  material  on  findings  of  de  jure 
segregation  as  well  as  the  judge's  opinion.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  full-scale  judicial  studies  of  school  desegregation  in  a 
metropolitan  school  district. 


Selected  Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Equal  Educational  Opportunity, 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  U.S.  Senate, 
Ivlarch,  1972;  72-166, 

This  is  a  selection  of  federal  (and  some  state)  decisions 
since  the  Broim  decision  in  1954. 


To  Know  or  Not  to  Know.  U.S.  Cornmi ssion  on  Civil  Rights,  February, 
1973. 

This  is  a  pajnphlet  der.cribing  the  collection  and  use  of  racial 
and  ethnic  data  in  federal  assistance  programs.  It  is  essentially 
an  analysis  of  current  capabilities  of  federal  agencies  for 
measxiring  discrimination  in  distribution  of  federal  benefits, 
iTith  a  section  on  possible  and  necessary  iioprovements . 
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Title  IV  and  School  Desegregation,  U.S.  Coramission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Januc.ry,  1973* 

This  is  a  study  of  finaaicial  aid  available  to  school  districts 
and  ^Tilling  universities  under  Title  IV,  sec.  V03-i<-05,  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  assistance  is  available  for  support 
of  instructive  programs  concerned  -VTith  desegregation  in  public 
schools . 


Political  Strategies  in  Northern  School  Desegregation,  Klrby,  Harris, 
Grain,  Rossell;  D.C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass.,  1973. 

This  is  a  coii5)rehensive  statistical  social  study  of  desegregation 
efforts  in  northern  cities  during  the  period  from  1963  to  1969* 
It  focuses  on  the  question  of  who  had  the  power  during  this 
period. 


Race  and  Place,  A  Legal  History  of  the  Neighborhood  School,  Meyer 
Ifeinberg. 

This  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  role  that  the  neighborhood 
school  has  played  in  maintaining  a  segregated  educational 
system. 

Copies  available:  Integrated  Education  Associates,  School  of 
Education,  Northwestern  University,  2003  Sheridan  Rd.,  Bvanston, 
111.  60201 :  Price  -  ^.25. 


Challenging  the  Myths;  The  Schools,  the  Blacks,  and  the  Poor, 
Harvard  Educational  Review/,  1971. 

A  collection  of  five  reprinted  articles  from  the  Harvard  Ed- 
ucational Review.  The  subjects  covered  are  educatiors' 
assumptions  concerning  blacks  and  the  poor  and  an  exploration 
of  institutional  policies  which  counteract  desegregation  efforts. 


Desegregating  Urban  Schools,  A  Review  of  Techniques,  Gordon  Foster, 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  reprint  Feb.  19'/3. 

A  review  and  evaluation  of  methods  used  to  desegregate  met3X>- 
polital  and  urban  schools. 


A  Surmaary  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  August,  I964. 
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A  svcamary  of  the  eleven  titles  of  this  mDEientous  piece  of 
lesi slat ion. 


Amendments  to  Title  VI  Regulation,  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  HEW, 
Oct.  30,  1973. 

The  latest  amended  version  of  the  regulations  established  for 
adMnistering  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196'+. 


The  Great  School  Bus  Controversy,  edited  hy  Wicolaus  Ittlls, 
Teachers  College  Press,  New  York,  1973. 

Contains  sections  on  background,  social  policy,  on-the-scene 
reports,  black  political  strategy. 


PERIODICALS 

Inequality  in  Education,  Center  for  Lai/  and  Education,  Harvard 
University,  Larsen  Hall,  ik  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Ma.,  O2138. 
A  quarterly  publication  -  $6,00/yr.  Numbers  l-5>  9-12,  15* 
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School  financing  and  the  l4th  Amendment. 

The  New  Deluder  Act:  A  Title  I  Primer. 

Educational  Pluralism  and  Special  Education 

Tracking;  t'lississippi  Integration 

School  Desegregation  1971 • 

Northern  Desegregation. 

Perspectives  on  Busing. 

School  Oiperations. 

Citizen  Voice  in  the  Public  Schools. 


Integrated  Education:  Minority  Children  In  Schools,  Meyer  Weinberg, 
Editor.  Published  Bi-monthly  by  Integrated  Education  Associates, 
School  of  Education,  Northwestern  University,  2003  Sheridan  Road, 
Evans ton.  111. 

Summaries  of  articles: 

Issue  57 J  May-June  1972 

Flannery,  J.  Harold  -  "School  Desegregation  Law:  Recent 
Developraents" 

Deals  \d.th  the  very  basics  of  desegregation  law.  Asks  questions 
like:   "What  is  Illegal  school  segregation. . .What  must  be  done 
about  it  and  by  i/hom...What  will  be  the  role  of  the  coxurts  after 
(or  during)  desegregation?" 

Weinberg  -  "Chronicle  of  Race  and  Schools" 

Editorial  reporting  and  critique  of  conteriporary  cross-national 
newsworthy  items  related  to  the  issues  of  racial  Imbalance  and 
school  desegregation. 

Deslonde,  James  L.  -  "How  Can  We  Really  Integrate  the  Schools" 

Ihe   director  of  the  Laboratory  School-Teacher  Education  Project, 
a  co-operative  effort  between  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside  and  the  Riverside  Unified  School  District,  describes  the 
Project's  attempt  to  investigate  and  help  teachers  solve  problems 


which  arise  from  school  desegregation  (possibly  valuable  for 
Boston  Teacher  Workshop)  discusses  problems  like  desegregation, 
grading  communications,  discipline,  integration-pluralism 
and  community  polarity. 


Holtzman,  Jo  -  "Attitudes  Towards  Integration  of  Segretated 
and  Integrated  Students" 

An  ex  post  facto  examination  of  300  black  and  v^hite  community 
college  students  in  an  attempt  to  determine  if  prior  inte- 
grated experience,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has  an  impact  on  their 
adult  attitudes.  The  sample  is  small  and  her  method  is 
somewhat  questionable.  The  results  of  the  study  are  encouraging, 
however. 


Sullivan,  Neil  V.  -  "Plow  Onl" 

The  text  of  the  foiroer  Massachusetts  Commissioner  cf  Education's 
testimony  before  a  ^oint  legislative  committee  on  March  21,  1972 
concerning  the  possible  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  I965  Racial 
Imbalance  Act. 


Douglas,  Leonard  -  "Black  and  White  Youth  and  Their  Peers" 

A  study  intended  to  investigate  the  attitudes  of  inner  city 
black  and  Caucasian  junior  high  school  students  toward  their  peer 
gr-iup  sctivities  found  that  age  and  sex,  not  race,  explained 
most  of  the  attitude  differences. 


Document  -  "New  California  Law  on  Segregation" 

Signed  into  law  December  16,  1971*  the  definition  "racially 
imbalanced  is  "if  the  percentage  of  pupils  of  one  or  more  racial 
or  ethnic  groups  (in  a  school)  differs  significantly  from 
the  districtvd.de  percentage." 


Washinton  (State)  Supreme  Court  -  "Approve  Busing  for  de  facto 
Segregation" 

Major  extracts  from  the  April  6,  1972  unanimous  decision. 


Issue  $8,  July-Axigust,  1972 

Entin,  David  H.  -  "The  Black  Burden  In  Jacksonville  Desegregation" 

A  description  of  the  lengthy  court  litigation  and  Jacksonville's 
final  desegregation  plan.  Elementary  and  Junior  high  black 
students  are  transported  to  formerly  all-v^hite  schools  and 
distributed  according  to  the  system-'jTide  percentage  (7CHr-30b). 
IJhite  students  in  the  final  two  grades  are  bussed  to  fonnerly 
all-black  schools.  This  arrangement  insures  a  significant  white 
majority  in  each  school  and  forces  the  black  students  to  endure 
the  largest  share  of  the  transportation.  The  logistics  of  this 
plan  \i7ere  arranged  by  closing  8  all -black  "substandard"  center 
city  schools.  Entin  points  out  that  this  plan  follows  the 
"classic  pattern"  of  southern  school  desegregation  and  suggests 
the  "real  rationale"  behind  this  pattern. 

Weinberg  -  "Chronicle  of  Race  and  School" 


Dorr,  Robin  -  "Ordeal  by  Desegregation" 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  violent  clashes  resulting  from  issues 
of  race  in  the  south  between  1970  and  1971* 


Braxton,  M,,  Bullock  C,  -  "Teacher  Partiality  in  Desegregation" 

A  study  of  student-teacher  expectations  before  and  student 
attitudes  after  desegregation  in  two  Georgia  rural  counties  on 
the  subject  of  teacher-racial  partiality. 


Penn.  Supreme  Court  -  "School  Board  May  Bus  for  Racial  Balance" 
Coinplete  text  of  the  unanimous  ruling  of  April  20,  1972. 

Issue  59,  September-October,  1972 

KLllian,  Lewis  M.  -  "School  Desegregation,  Past,  Present  and 
Future" 

A  good  superficial  exasnination  of  the  events  and  issues  leading 
up  to  the  present.  The  article  also  discusses  various  alterna- 
tives like  coE5)ensatory  education  and  coumiunity  control. 


VJelnberg  -  "Chronicle  of  Race  and  Schools" 


Roper,  Susan  S.  -  "Race  and  Assertive  Behavior" 

The  study  focuses  on  the  oost  asserive  meniber  in  integrated 
small  groups  coiDposed  of  t^ro  black  and  x-zhite  junior  high  school 
boys.  She  found  that  groups  x^d.th  black  "assertives"  were  not 
conflict-ridden,  as  expected.  Ms.  Roper  offers  suggestions  to 
teachers  of  integrated  classes  who  wish  to  maximize  harmony. 


Bell,  Derrick  -  "Integration"  A  Kb- Win  Policy  for  Blacks. 

Professor  Derrick  directs  his  remarks  to  those  black  leaders  who 
call  for  a  retreat  fs«m  the  battle  for  school  integration 
"..8 any  abandonment  of  school  desegregation  assumes  the 
availability  of  a  more  attractive  alternative.  Although  there 
are  alternatives,  experience  has  shovm  that  initial  hopes  for 
some  of  them  were  too  optimistic".  The  author  considers  some 
of  these  alternatives  and  makes  his  argument  for  renewed 
coEmitment  to  the  goal  of  integrated  education. 


t&iseem,  Elizabeth  -  "White  Students  and  Token  Desegregation" 

An  examination  of  the  reactions  of  white  secondary  students  in 
suburban  Boston  high  schools  that  participated  in  the  METCO 
busing  progi^am.  The  survey  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a 
random  sample  of  white  tenth  graders  (H-1042)  during  the  1968- 
69  academic  year  in  eight  of  the  nine  high  schools  i.'hich  were 
then  receiving  METCO  students.  The  results  show  wide  differ- 
ences in  attitudes  on  a  school- to -school  basis.  The  study 
suggests  that  the  school  administrators  should  be  sensitive  not 
only  to  tilt  needs  of  the  black  students  in  an  integrated 
situation^  but  address  themselves  to  the  real  needs  of  lower 
status  %?hitc:  students  In  their  schools  as  v;ell. 


Packer,  M»A„^  Freeze,  C.R.  -  "The  Supervisory  Teacher  in  a 

Unitary  School" 

South  Carolina  desegregated  its  schools  in  the  fall  of  1970, 
utilizint  the  "tmitary  school"  concept  (-vdiich  apparently  com- 
plied with  federal  standards) .  Iliis  article  is  a  suBmary  of  the 
author's  study  which  attaints  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 


a  state  funded  training  program  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
for  desegregated  classrooms.  The  specific  technique  used  is 
}sno\m  as  "interaction  Analysis"  and  the  criteria  for  success 
is  the  degree  of  "opettaess"  during  and  somewhat  after  the 
completion  of  the  program  (methodology  is  explained  in  detail) . 
"An  examination  of  the  results  shows  that  the... teachers  did  not 
change  significantly  in  openness  duoring  the  institute  and  that 
there  were  no  significant  differences  as  to  how  the  students 
perceived  their  teachers."  Both  black  and  white  teachers  were 
involved  in  the  study. 


Loewen,  James  W,  -  "Is  Segregation  OK  if  Social  Scientists  Approve?" 

The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology-Anthropology  at 
TougaloOj  Mississippi  addresses  himself  to  an  article  "by  Nancy 
Ho  St.  John  (Issue  33     Integrated  Education).  The  piece  has 
some  interestirig  counters  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose 
total  integration  on  the  grounds  that  it  threatens  the  quality 
of  the  affected  stiidents*  (hlack  and  white)  learning  experience. 


Issue  60  -  Wovember-Deceiriber,  1972 

Pettigrew,  etal.  -  "Pierced  Armor" 

A  brief  siiranary  of  the  glaring  methodological  faults  of  the 
Armor  (anti -busing)  study  contains  factual  counters  to  a  number 
of  anti -de segregation  arguments. 

Clark,  Kenneth  B.  -  "Eighteen  Years  After  Bro-tm" 

Professor  Clark  examines  the  conteniporary  forms  of  resistance 
to  school  d'Ssegregatlon  and  reviews  related  developments  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  He  concludes  by  offering  a  multifaceted 
program  to  i^^rove  the  quality  of  education. 

Weinberg  -  "Chronicle  of  Race  and  Schools" 

Samuels^  Joseph  M.,  -  "Busing,  Reading  and  Self  ia  New  Haven" 

The  purpose  of  Mtc  Samuel's  study  is  to  compare  the  effective- 
ness of  coH^ensaitory  (P3?DJect  Focus  N-51),  busing,  (Project 
Concern  I?- 37)-,  aM  noa-  eosrpensatory  (Control  Group  N-SO) 
programs  for  Hev  Haven  iiMei^-eity  youth.  Ilie  author  concludes 
that  both  in  terms  of  reading  levels  emd  a  more  positive  self- 


image,  Project  Concern  was  the  most  successful. 


Rajpal,  Puran  L,  -  "Teacher  Judgments  of  Minority  Children" 

Fifty  behavior  problems,  based  on  Wichman's  list  (1928),  were 
rated  according  to  their  seriousness  by  100  teachers  of  grades 
3-6  assigned  to  elementary  schools  of  western  New  York.  The 
questionnaire  ^ras  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  Professor 
Bajpal  was  able  to  compare  behaviors  which  werejudged  to  be  more 
or  less  serious  for  minority  children  to  elicit  than  the  general 
student  population  as  a  whole.  The  results  show  a  standard 
minority  behavioral  stereotype. 


Chesler,  Marie  A.  -  "Desegregation  and  School  Crisis" 

The  author  points  out  that  in  the  past  "the  national  iinpetus 
on  desegregation  has  focused  primarily  on  the  planning  and 
organization  of  technical  and  material  resources...V/e  have 
failed  to  confront  the  ralitles  of  racism  and  school  failure  and 
to  provide  the  human  resources  necessary  to  support  the  people 
involved  in  this  process  of  racial  and  educational  change".  He  then 
ma  de  a  number  of  suggestions  which  would  facilitate  the  im- 
plementation of  quality  integrated  education  while  minimizing  the 
standard  areas  of  conflict. 


